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THE CALIFORNIAN DESERT BASIN. 


HE Pacific States, being compar- 
atively a new country, contain 

some large areas but little known, some 
even only partially explored, and about 
which very little has been published. 
Some portions of California are in this 
condition, especially the great Desert 
Basin, extending from the head of the 
Gulf of California northward, embracing 
the Colorado Desert, the Mohave Desert, 
and the Amargoso or Death Valley, all 
connected with one another, and forming 
a continuous basin, much of which is as 
low as or lower than the level of the 
ocean. Dreary and forbidding in char- 
acter, difficult and dangerous to cross, 
destitute of water or vegetation except 
in small portions like the oases of the 
African deserts, burning under a tropi- 
cal heat, swept by terrible sand-storms, 
and only inhabited by strange animals 
and reptiles, this great extent of country 
is considered worthless for human hab- 
itation, and, by its climatic influences, a 
curse to the inhabitable and _ fertile por- 
tions of the State, the dread of travel- 


ers, and the cause of most of the ills 
to which farming in California is sub- 
ject. But the rest of the State is rapidly 
filling up. Tule-lands are being re- 
claimed at heavy expense. Railways 
are projected and building, wh*-h will 
cross the desert basin at several places ; 
and it is a matter of interest to all to 
find out whether it is possible to do any- 
thing to redeem so immense an area 
from its dreary desolation and bring it 
into a condition to contribute som ething 
to the general good. The following 
notes, prepared from observations made 
by the writer during several expeditions 
into this territory within the past five 
years, though with no attempt at de- 
tailed scientific description, may be found 
of interest, and to give some new ideas 
of a region so little known or described. 
The portion treated of lies in San Diego 
County, and, for a better understand - 
ing of its peculiarities, a few preliminary 
words may be said in regard to that por- 
tion of the State. 

The county of San Diego is one of 
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the largest in California, extending about 
150 miles from east to west and 100 
miles from north to south, and contain- 
ing over 15,000 square miles. In shape 
it very nearly resembles the States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut combined, and is somewhat 
larger than they are. This immense 
area can be divided into three portions, 
differing widely from each other in cli- 
mate, soil, and productions, as well as 
in general appearance. __ 

First, the western (extending from the 
Pacific Ocean back a distance varying 
from twenty to thirty miles) may be call- 
ed the “ Mesa Division,” as it consists 
largely of sloping table-lands or mesas, 
rising gradually from a level to eleva- 
tions of from 500 to 1,000 feet. It is 
generally destitute of trees, but covered 
with a variety of shrubs, plants, and 
grasses, many of them furnishing good 
grazing; and, being cut through by nu- 
merous streams running into the ocean, 
it has many valleys of fertile land, from 
500 to 12,000 acres in area, with good 
soil and some timber along the water- 
courses. The climate of this region is 
similar to that of most of the Pacific 
Coast, though much less cool and damp 
than farther north. There are no great 
extremes of temperature, no snow, no 
ice, very little frost, little rain-fall, and a 
remarkable uniformity during the whole 
year. 

The second division, which may be 
called the “Mountain Division,” con- 
sists of parallel and transverse ranges of 
mountains, from 2,000 to 9,000 feet high, 
with deep valleys intersecting, some of 
them of considerable size. These val- 
leys are always well watered, and most 
of them well supplied with timber; pine 
and cedar of large size and several vari- 
eties of oak growing on the ridges, and 
oak, sycamore, cotton-wood, willow, and 
some other trees, in the valleys. This 
division extends north and south the 
whole length of the county, varies in 
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width from forty miles at the south end 
to nearly 100 miles at the north end, 
but is in reality divided there into two 
mountain regions, by the occurrence of 
the San Jacente plains, an extensive 
and nearly level region, twenty to forty 
miles long and wide, and about 1,200 
feet above the sea-level. The climate 
is hotter in summer and cooler in winter 
than near the coast; the rain-fall is much 
greater; snow and ice occur, and on the 
higher peaks remain for several months, 
it being not uncommon to see them late 
in May. During the summer the air is 
remarkably dry and invigorating, and 
on some of the pine-covered peaks and 
ridges almost perfectly free from damp- 
ness without being very hot. 

From the eastern border of this re- 
gion, at an average elevation of 5,000 
feet above sea-level, there is an exceed- 
ingly rough, broken, and precipitous de- 
scent to the third or “ Desert Division,” 
which extends to the Colorado River, 
an average width of about seventy-five 
miles, including nearly one-half of the 
county. This region is one of the most 
singular in the world, as regards climate, 
soil, productions, elevation, and com- 
paratively recent geological changes. 
Its first and most remarkable peculiar- 
ity is, that a large portion of this desert 
is below the level of the sea; the great- 
est depth, in the bed of Dry Lake, near 
its northern end, being about 250 feet. 
The earlier explorers doubted the accu- 
racy of the measurements by the barom- 
eter, but recent railway surveys, with 
accurate instruments, have proved this 
remarkable fact. This depression grad- 
ually diminishes farther south, but a 
canal from the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, thirty or forty miles in length, 
would let the waters of the ocean in, and 
overflow an area probably twenty to 
thirty miles in width and sixty to eighty 
miles in length. 

In the report of the survey for the Pa- 
cific Railroad, by Lieutenant R. S. Will- 
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iamson, of the United States Engineers, 
in November, 1853, he speaks of a tra- 
dition among the Cohuilla Indians, that 
at a period not very remote this basin 
was filled with water, and the Indians 
subsisted on fish and water-fowl caught 
in it. I heard the same story from an 
aged Indian of the vicinity, on a recent 
trip. The occurrence of a plainly mark- 
ed beach or water-line on the rocks, as 
well as among the sand and bowlders— 
the incrustations coating the stones near 
this, of an appearance resembling coral, 
and similar to what may be seen near 
the bay of San Diego—the great quan- 
tities of shells which are strewed over the 
surface of the ground, some of them of 
fresh and some of salt water origin, and 
several other facts—all go to prove that 
at some late geological period this whole 
region was under water. And there is 
a good deal of evidence to show that this 
period was very recent. Besides the 
Indian traditions, which are usually very 
untrustworthy, there is plenty of proof 
that the country is now, and has been 
for some time, going through a very rapid 
drying-up process. Springs, that it is 
known flowed freely fifteen or twenty 
years ago, are dried up, or only furnish a 
little water; places where good grazing 
could be had only show now a little salt 
grass or bare white alkali ground; hun- 
dreds of iron-wood and other trees in 
some localities are dead or dying, with 
few young trees to replace them; the 
stumps and logs of palm-trees are nu- 
merous, and were evidently indigenous 
to the country and quite plenty; and the 
remains of frail Indian houses and fences 
are to be seen, where now is nothing 
but sand. At one point there is a sin- 
gular pond, circular in shape, about fifty 
feet in diameter, with its bank some four 
feet above the surrounding plain. One 
of our party said when he visited it, fif- 
teen years ago, it was fifty or sixty feet 
deep, the water clear and fresh, a large 
palm-tree leaning over it, and good 
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grazing all about it. Now, it is not over 
eight or ten feet deep; the dead stump 
of the palm-tree alone remains; the 
water is alkaline and brackish, and noth- 
ing but salt grass grows around it. Yet, 
singularly enough, it contains fish, of 
what species I could not ascertain, but 
numerous, about two inches in length, 
and shaped like the “ pumpkin-seed,”’ so- 
called, of the Eastern States. No other 
fish exist, to my knowledge, within one 
hundred miles. Itwas probably formerly 
a natural artesian well; the diminished 
flow of the water has caused it to dry 
up, and the evaporation concentrated 
the mineral salts in solution. 

Doctor Widney, in an able article in 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY for January, 
1873, describes the manner in which this 
basin, which was no doubt part of the 
Gulf of California, became cut off from it, 
and gradually dried up; and there is 
every reason to believe that both his 
arguments and his conclusions in favor of 
restoring the ancient condition of things, 
and the advantages that would probably 
result therefrom, are correct. Lieuten- 
ant Williamson, also, in the railroad re- 
port above alluded to, discusses the 
same subject and arrives at the same 
conclusions; while a recent survey, by 
J. E. James, civil engineer, establishes 
the perfect feasibility of this project. 

Few persons probably have attempt- 
ed, as our party did, in March, 1875, 
to cross Dry Lake, at a place where it 
is about ten miles wide: Our attempt 
was a failure, and we were compelled to 
go back, after proceeding nearly three 
miles from shore ; but we learned some 
interesting facts. The surface is a bed 
of dried mud (clay mixed with small 
shells), forming a crust about a foot and 
a half thick; below this is a thin crust 
of a crystallized white substance resem- 
bling salt or alum, but having neither 
taste nor smell; and under this exists 
an unknown depth of moist white clay, 
like soft putty, into which men and ani- 
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mals sink as soon as the crust is broken. 
The water this contains is saturated with 
salt, and round the eastern edge of Dry 
Lake are many springs and streams of 
clear cold salt water running into it. 

The southern portion of the great des- 
ert is quite level, but the northern and 
north-eastern portions are broken by 
isolated peaks and ranges of mountains, 
which seem to be the continuation south- 
eastward of the San Bernardino mount- 
ains. They are composed of broken, 
abrupt, barren rocks, generally almost 
black from exposure to the weather, 
though sometimes red, or brown, or of 
a gray color. They always seem to ter- 
minate at the base as if at a shore-line, 
not only near the depressed basin, but 
when 1,500 or 2,000 feet higher; the 
mouths of the gorges and cafions by 
which they are cut being choked by 
enormous quantities of gravel, sand, 
and large bowlders, as though the tor- 
rents which brought them down had 
been met and checked by the breaking 
of an ocean swell. Lower down fre- 
quently occur long slopes covered with 
flat small fragments of rock, as regular- 
ly laid as a mosaic pavement, and almost 
as black as ink; then slopes of sand and 
gravel, and, at the bottom of the valley, 
sand-washes, as they are called, like the 
beds of ancient rivers, generally quite 
thickly covered with trees and bushes, 
varieties of cactus, and other desert 
growth. These valleys vary from a mile 
or two to ten miles wide, but all have 
the same general character: sand-wash- 
es, rising by gravelly or rocky slopes to 
the base of steep broken mountains, ab- 
solutely destitute of vegetation. 

Some of these valleys are from twenty 
to fifty miles long, and one can travel in 
any direction without difficulty by keep- 
ing a little away from the foot of the 
mountains; the sand-washes and the 
gravel mesas being generally hard and 
compact. The valleys frequently look 
quite pretty, there being a park-like 
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growth of timber of varieties pecuuar to 
the desert. There are the iron-wood and 
mesquite (which resemble the acacias), 
and the alo verde, looking at a little 
distance like a green willow, but having 
no leaves at all, the small twigs termi- 
nat‘ag in sharp thorns. The iron-wood 
is very hard and heavy, about the color 
and grain of rose-wood. It will not split, 
and when dry is too hard to be cut with 
an axe, but can be broken off in slabs 
by blows with an axe or sledge-hammer, 
and would no doubt furnish material for 
very beautiful finishing-work, as it takes 
a high polish, and is of very handsome 
color and grain. It is also an excellent 
fuel, burning into clear hot coals, like 
mineral coal. 

Every vegetable growth on the des- 
ert is covered with thorns: the trees, 
bushes, many varieties of cactus; evena 
sort of grass called ga//ete by the na- 
tives, and which furnishes a rather poor 
article of hay for stock, though wild an- 
imals seem fond of it. It grows around 
and over small hummocks of sand, is cut 
with a hoe, and looks as much like old 
brooms with a few seeds on them as 
anything else it can be compared to. 
The varieties of the cactus are numer- 
ous: among them the “ Turk’s-head,” as 
large as a pumpkin; the “prickly-pear,” 
or Puma, with beautiful crimson flow- 
ers; the “cho//a,” with its terrible barb- 
ed thorns; the “lace cactus,” looking as 
though it was covered with a lace veil ; 
and many others. There are also the 
* mescal,’ which sends up a tall flower- 
stalk; the “Spanish bayonet,” with a 
sheaf of delicate creamy blossoms ; and 
a curious plant resembling a bundle of 
fish- poles diverging from a common 
root, growing twenty or thirty feet high, 
with smali green leaves, no branches, 
but superb crimson flowers, that can be 
seen for a long distance. And with all 
this growth of vegetation there is no wa- 
ter to be seen. One may travel for days, 
may search all the cafions, may dig in 
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the sand, and finally perish of thirst, 
while all around are green trees, bright 
flowers, and plenty of vegetable growth. 
The trees and plants seem to absorb 
enough moisture during the rainy sea- 
son to last them the rest of the year, 
and to be of suci a structure as not to 
give it off again. It is maintained by 
some that the juice of the mesca/, of the 
Turk’s-head, and of other cacti can be 
used to quench thirst. Perhaps it might 
serve to moisten the mouth in extreme 
cases, but the experience of the writer, 
who has tried them all, is that it does 
more harm than good. The sap is acrid, 
and causes soreness, even blisters, on 
the mouth and tongue, and in a short 
time the thirst is more intense than be- 
fore. 

The air is perfectly dry, day and night; 
no moisture is perceptible in the morn- 
ing, and one never catches cold by sleep- 
ing on damp ground or in a wet blank- 
et. Yet this region is not entirely des- 
titute of water. There are occasional 
springs, generally impregnated with al- 
kali, or more or less brackish, but serv- 
ing to supply the requirements of men 
and the wild animals of the country. 
Some of the desert mountains are strat- 
ified, and where the dip of the rock is 
toward the mountains natural cisterns 
occur, that fill with rain-water during the 
rainy season and last during most of 
the year. These can be found by per- 
sons acquainted with the peculiarities of 
the country, by observing the structure 
of the mountains, and by following the 
trails of wild animals as they lead up 
into the arroyos by which the mountains 
are very much cut up. In other places 
the presence of palm - trees is an almost 
certain indication of water below the 
surface, which can be reached by dig- 
ging, sometimes only two or three feet, 
where the ground presents on the sur- 
face only a dry white sand; and such 
water is always good and sweet. Yet it 
is essentially a dry and desert region, 
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and one dangerous to travel in without 
carrying several days’ supply of water 
for men and animals. Scarcely a sea- 
son passes without loss of life for want 
of water, one of the most terrible deaths 
known. 

There are a good many animals in- 
digenous to the country: deer, antelope, 
and mountain sheep of the big-horn va- 
riety, are comparatively numerous. Of 
the smaller animals there are the Cali- 
fornian hare or jack-rabbit, the common 
rabbit, the kangaroo-rat, two or three 
varieties of mice, numerous varieties of 
lizards (including one called the iguana, 
very good to eat and much prized by the 
Indians), the Arizonian quail (a different 
species from the Californian one), and 
many varieties of small birds, among 
which humming-birds are very numer- 
ous. Insects are also numerous: flies, 
moths, beetles, a small black bee, gnats, 
and ants. The distances from water tc 
which these animals range appear to be 
about as follows: Small birds, one to 
two miles; rabbits, two to three; hares, 
four or five; deer and other large ani- 
mals, ten to twelve; quails, two or three; 
bees, three or four; while other insects 
and lizards are everywhere; as are also 
the kangaroo-rats, which live in colonies, 
either in crevices in the rock or in holes 
excavated in the ground. It is very 
probable that water might be found by 
sinking wells in any of the sand-washes, 

One very interesting animal, of which I 
have not been able to find any descrip- 
tion or plates in the reports of surveys 
and explorations, is the desert tortoise, 
or land-terrapin. These animals are 
very numerous in the northern and east- 
ern part of the desert, and are excellent 
eating. They are from twelve to fifteen 
inches long, the shell very much arched, 
the feet provided with long claws, and 
the hinder ones very much like those of 
an elephant. In crawling they raise the 
body two or three inches from the ground, 
and can travel quite fast for an animal of 
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their kind. Under the arch of the up- 
per shell they carry a sack or pouch of 
water, and, as they live far from water 
supplies, no doubt they fill this during 
rains and subsist on it the rest of the 
time. The shell is covered with plates, 
that can be separated and used for orna- 
mental purposes. They excavate holes 
under bushes and where a steep bank 
favors them, probably by aid of a point- 
ed projection of the under shell resem- 
bling a shovel, and with their sharp 
claws. Into these holes they crawl 
backward, and can be found looking 
out, as if admiring the scenery. They 
appear to live on vegetable food, those 
that we killed containing the leaves of 
the grease-wood and other plants. 

It is a curious study to examine the 
number and variety of tracks sometimes 
met with on the fine white sand. Deer 
and other large animals, coyotes, rats, 
rabbits, lizards, birds, beetles, and ter- 
rapins, leave evidence of their nocturnal 
rambles ; and their habits, mode of trav- 
el, of eating, visiting one another, even 
their fights, and the way in which the 
carnivora capture their prey, can be 
studied in characters as plain as the 
hieroglyphics of ancient nations. And, 
indeed, hieroglyphics were not used ex- 
clusively in ancient times. On the rocks 
near many of the water reservoirs may 
be seen modern ones, cut or scratched 
by the Indians. Several of the figures 
are plain enough, such as the figure of a 
man, of a mountain sheep, of a serpent, 
of a tree; some mathematical figures 
and others are not so easily understood. 
Whether these were made simply for 
amusement, or as records, or for the 
sake of indicating where water could be 
found, I had no means of ascertaining. 

The climate of this region is of a tor- 
rid and desert character. From April 
to November the thermometer ranges 
from go° to 120° in the shade; while the 
heat of the sun, combined with the re- 
flection from the bare sandy ground, is 
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something terrific. Thunder-storms oc- 
cur during the summer months, and rains 
from December to March, but the an- 
nual rain-fall is no doubt very small, and 
the evaporation very rapid. The sand- 
storms of the region are the dread of all 
travelers. Any wind, that elsewhere 
would scarcely be noticed, sets in mo- 
tion the fine sand that in places is piled 
up in dunes or spread over considerable 
areas; and when the wind increases the 
air becomes nilled with the driving sand. 
On so large an area of open country, 
subject to such extreme changes of tem- 
perature (for the nights are generally 
cool), wind-storms, of course, are fre- 
quent and often very severe; and any- 
one who has been exposed to an old- 
fashioned eastern snow-storm can im- 
agine what it would be with sand sub- 
Stituted for snow. It fills the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, and does not melt as snow 
does ; it cuts the skin so as frequently 
to bring blood ; it sifts into everything— 
food, clothing, and baggage ; and at last, 
when the storm becomes violent, all at- 
tempts at travel must be abandoned, 
and, seated on the ground with a coat 
or blanket wrapped round the head, so 
as to be able to breathe, the traveler 
must wait until the storm subsides. 
Most of this great territory is utterly 
uninhabitable, though there are valuable 
mineral deposits, and some mines are 
being worked for gold, silver, and cop- 
per. Fine specimens of iron ore are 
found, and no doubt other valuable 
mines will be discovered and worked. 
There is plenty of timber for fuel, the 
iron- wood especially making a very hot 
fire and lasting a long time. Wells can 
be dug, or cisterns built for the accum- 
ulation of rain-water, to supply the needs 
of men and animals, perhaps enough for 
crushing and working ores. By a small 
expenditure of money and engineering 
skill, great changes could be produced, 
and a large part of this territory redeem- 
ed from its present worthless condition. 
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Doctor Widney, in the article before al- 
luded to, has well treated this subject, 
and at the time of the publication of his 
paper much interest was manifested in 
it. A large area of the depressed basin 
could be covered with water from the 
Gulf of California; the evaporation from 
this would supply an additional rain-fall, 
and, by lowering the temperature of the 
surrounding country, diminish the gen- 
eral evaporation. The springs and 
streams that formerly nourished palm- 
trees and grass might be refilled; large 
areas of country put under cultivation, 
especially in the New River basin; bya 
system of irrigation from the Colorado 
River, crops of cotton, tropical fruits, 
and other valuable productions raised ; 
and what is now a desert waste, danger- 
ous and difficult to cross, might be made 
to support a large population. That it 
did support a considerable number of 
Indians, not long ago, is shown by va- 
rious remains, among them fragments of 
pottery, which are scattered about in 
many places. Nor are these all the 
changes that might be brought about. 
The country west of the mountains, in 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Ber- 
nardino tounties, which shows in a less 
degree the same signs of a gradual dry- 
ing-up process, might be restored or 
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improved. A greater rain-fall, fuller 
streams, the growth of timber, and crops 
and means of subsistence for a larger 
population than the country is now ca- 
pable of sustaining, would be brought 
about, probably much sooner than is 
imagined; and the only drawback now 
affecting the whole of southern Califor- 
nia, its liability to drought, might be 
mitigated or removed. 
It is seldom possible for man to do 
so much to change the climatic condi- 
tions of a large area of country, as might 
be effected by an expenditure of money 
and labor so small as compared to the 
great enterprises of modern times. The 
New River basin in the southern part 
of the desert is rendered fertile by oc- 
casional overflows of the Colorado Riv- 
er, and in some places, where the Indi- 
ans have been able to irrigate, the soi! 
yields wonderfully, containing a large 
percentage of mineral salts. The amount 
of water carried by the Colorado River 
would not probably be sufficient to fill 
the depressed desert basin and compen- 
sate for the great evaporation; but if 
this were filled with sea-water, the Col- 
orado would furnish means for irrigating 
the surrounding country, and so make it 
one of the richest agricultural regions in 
the world. 
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KEY BOYS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


S yet the young wife felt herself 
to be almost an interloper, with 
Charlie Forsyth ruling the culinary de- 


preference for womanly love, left to her 
own undisciplined heart for guidance. 


With firm loyalty to her husband, she 





partment. Her domestic talents were 
thus hidden in a napkin; needle- work 
had been prohibited by her physician; 
she had not the happiness to be devoutly 
religious. She was simply an idle, inex- 
perienced girl, who had mistaken childish 


never breathed in her long letters to her 
family a word that could betray her soli- 
tary and disappointing life. She wrote 
of the wondrous beauty of spring and 
the perfection of the climate; of her 
increasing botanical collection; of her 
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progress in German and Latin, under 
Mr. Forsyth’s instruction; of every lit- 
tle episode that varied the monotony of 
existence, till her mother became half 
jealous of the heedless home-forgetting 
bliss of the young exile. 

As little did Mr. Gale comprehend the 
dreary loneliness of her lot. When she 
ran, flushed and eager, to be lifted to the 
saddle before him, she forgot the pain 
of the hours of his absence, and was so 
arch and piquant in her delight that he 
felt no compunction at leaving her next 
morning. 

So spring glided into summer. Some- 
times a group of half-clad Diggers fished 
in the turbid brook; every fortnight a 
brace of them came to wash and iron, 
bringing a queer baby, tied in a basket; 
occasionally a bachelor friend of the 
partners dropped in to dine, curious to 
see the feminine member of the house- 
hold; more frequently a gentleman, 
known as Hog Harry—not, as Daisy 
artlessly believed, in compliment to his 
personal habits, but with reference to 
his being a trafficker in swine—came to 
drive off a herd of these animals ; once 
in a while the great corral was filled with 
cattle and horses, and the Crosskey brand 
was imprinted by Mexican vagueros on 
the young stock. 

Such slight events formed the only 
variety in Daisy’s early wedded months. 
Fred was at times called away for longer 
periods than at first, in the effort to dis- 
pose of property, to obtain evidence, or 
to assist in the incipient political cam- 
paign of the year. When at home, he 
was often gloomy or petulant to a degree 
incomprehensible to Daisy, who was ig- 
norant of the uncertain tenure by which 
fhe great rancho was held. 

Mr. Gale was feeling sorely aggrieved 
by fate. His life had hitherto been far 
from blameless, yet fortune had smiled 
upon him. Now, when he turned his 
back upon his excesses and dissipations, 
and gave hostage to society for his good 
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intentions, his farm was in danger of 
being snatched away, and with it the ac- 
cumulations of years of toil. Therefore 
he execrated his luck in unmeasured 
terms when out of Daisy’s presence. 
Further cause of grief arose from the 
supineness of his fellow-ranchers, in re- 
gard to contesting the fraudulent claim 
of Sufiol. 

August came, arid and oppressive; the 
sluggish stream near the house, muddy 
from mining operations, grew stagnant 
and filled the air with miasma. Mrs. 
Gale drooped perceptibly; her eyes were 
heavy, her step languid, and the flush 
on her cheek was too deep for health. 
Charlie Forsyth affirmed that she was 
ill, but she steadily denied the charge. 
“If I could only see some one from 
home for a half-hour it would cure me,” 
she whispered to herself. 

Business took the two partners both 
from the premises for a day, and Daisy, 
with a great show of heroism, made light 
of their unwillingness to leave her alone. 
A hysterical storm of tears relieved ker 
as soon as they were out of sight; she 
washed off the traces, dressed herself 
with her unvarying scrupulous neatness, 
and then sat down to write her journal. 
She religiously chronicled a record of 
her daily occupations, though the tran- 
script of her inner life was inane and 
vague. Not even to her diary, open of 
course to her husband if he chose to 
read, could she confide the failure of her 
maiden expectations. 

Having discharged this item of regu- 
lar duty, she proceeded to translate a 
page of German and to make an abstract 
of a chapter of Macaulay’s history. In 
this task she was interrupted by the pro- 
testations of the mastiff at the approach 
of a carriage, within which—strange and 
delightful apparition—wasalady. Daisy 
rose in a fever of glad surprise, flutter- 
ing to the gate. 

“Mrs. Gale, I believe? Mrs. James 
Winn. Allow me to introduce Mr. 
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Rogers,” said the visitor, with a frank 
smile. 

The gentleman — young, handsome, 
gallant, but sombre-browed—civilly de- 
clined to remain, reversing his course 
in haste; but what cared Daisy for him? 
Was she not welcoming her first guest 
of her own sex and race to the Crosskey 
Ranch? 

She ushered Mrs. Winn into the bat- 
tered adobe with a pulse throbbing with 
ecstasy, only to be felt by a girl banish- 
ed from feminine association for months, 
and now restored to its precious enjoy- 
ments. 

A woman of the Anglo-Saxon type 
would have seemed comely in her long- 
ing sight, if old and ugly, but the stran- 
ger was a youthful blonde; from the 
crown of fair hair that decked her shape- 
ly head to her dainty foot, a thing of ex- 
quisite curves and dimples. Her white 
shoulders gleamed through a lace sacque 
and her round arms were girt by dia- 
mond bracelets. Her movements had 
the easy grace of a being reared in ele- 
gant leisure; her voice the low cadence 
of a gentlewoman. 

As she laid aside her hat, she raised 
her sparkling blue eyes to the face of 
her hostess, and, meeting Daisy’s eager 
smile, kissed her feverish cheek. 

“ Your husband is quite an old friend 
of ours; I have been half vexed that he 
hasn’t called to ask me to visit you, but 
I took the first opportunity to come.” 

What winged hours swept by while 
the pair chatted merrily! Mrs. Wina 
was musical, and they sung together; 
Mrs. Winn was fond of reading, and 
they discussed their favorite authors. 

Daisy spoke of Fred’s necessary ab- 
sence and absorption in business. 

“ Don’t tell me about that, dear—you 
repeat my experience; James is com- 
pletely immersed in mining speculations. 
I often tell him we have only a polite 
acquaintance with each other. I used 
to mew myself up at home, until he in- 
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sisted upon my going out with Norman 
Rogers—a great crony of his—and I vic- 
timize the poor fellow as often as I please. 
You shall not mope yourself to death 
here any longer. You shall spend a 
week with me at once. I have a piano, 
and Norman will drive us anywhere we 
want to go. There are some nice peo- 
ple to be found, even in this barbarous 
country.” And the speaker waved her 
perfect hand with a gay gesture. 

How the horizon of the small matron 
widened with the admission intp its 
sphere of this graceful, charming friend. 
As Daisy stood in regret to receive the 
farewell of this lady and her escort, she 
was enthralled by an irresistible fascina- 
tion. 

“You will come next week, won’t 
you?” cried Mrs. Winn, kissing her 
hostess warmly. 

Long after the carriage whirled away 
she paced the yard in a tumult of happi- 
ness. What a rapturous day had been 
hers! This lovely gified woman would 
be a sister to her, the hopeless yearn- 
ing for feminine communion and sympa- 
thy would be appeased, and her zsthet- 
ic tastes, her musical talents, would find 
appreciation. 

In this exaltation of mind she flew to 
meet the returning partners. 

** Hullo, little one, what has happened 
to make you so bright?” said Mr. Gale, 
in pleased wonder at her excitement, 
while Forsyth regarded her with silent 
fraternal satisfaction. 

“T’ve had a visit from a lady, Fred— 
the sweetest lady I ever saw! Guess 
who she is ?” she cried, joyously. 

“A lady of that description, sweet- 
heart—I know of no one but my wife to 
fill the bill.” 

“Guess, you foolish boy; she’s an old 
friend of yours,” laughed Daisy. 

“Give it up, dear,” and he reined his 
horse at the gate. 

“Have you forgotten Mrs. James 
Winn?” 
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Manifestly he had not; he vaulted from 
his saddle with a fierce oath and a vile 
epithet that struck his wife like a blow. 

“Has that cursed woman dared to 
visit you?” he demanded, violently, 
while she shivered like a leaf in the 
wind, white and mute, with one slim 
hand pressed to her lips. 

Stamping his foot, he broke into furi- 
ous profanity; but Forsyth, dismounting, 
caught him by the shoulder and shook 
him savagely, crying: ‘Are you crazy? 
Can’t you see you've frightened Daisy 
out of her wits ?” 

Recalled to his senses, Mr. Gale 
stopped, and gathering the trembling 
girl in his arms, bore her to the house, 
laying her down on the bed. She burst 
into choking sobs, and he said: “ For- 
give me, darling; I was maddened to 
think a creature like that should intrude 
into your presence.” 

“What has she done, Fred?” tremu- 
lously asked Daisy. 

“ She is James Winn’s wife, and Nor- 
man Rogers is he~ lover,’”’ was his an- 
swer, as he walked out to relieve his 
mind by a free expression of his wrath 
to Forsyth. 

She wept bitterly in the anguish of 
herdisappointment. Her glad anticipa- 
tions were shattered like Alnaschar’s 
glass-ware; and, sadder still, the beau- 
tiful gracious lady was a thing against 
which the instincts of a pure wife should 
have revolted. 

The frightful passion of her husband 
shocked and terrified her. Reared in 
the decorous self-control of a Calvinis- 
tic household, she had never before 
witnessed an outburst of ungoverned 
temper, and she shuddered at the re- 
membrance that this unreasonable man 
was her sole protector. 

When he came again to endeavor to 
pacify her distress, she shrank from him, 
saying: “She said you were her friend.” 

“My pretty child, when I was single 
I liked to talk and flirt with her, for she 
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is handsome and sprightly, but she must 
not approach my wife. Some people 
tolerate her on Winn’s account, for he 
is no end of a good fellow; but I could 
not bear to see her touch your hand,” 
was the soothing response. 

After unavailing efforts to calm her, 
Mr. Gale withdrew, and gave himself up 
to self-reproaches of the most uncom- 
promising character. Long after mid- 
night he stole in, to find her fallen into 
a fitful slumber, murmuring, “ Mother, 
mother.” in pitiful accents. Throwing 
himself on the rug he slept until dawn, 
and, after a remorseful contemplation of 
her sleeping face, softly betook himself 
to his usual vocations. 

Late in the forenoon Daisy emerged, 
weak and disconsolate. Charlie For- 
syth had awaited her appearance and 
laid breakfast for her, pitying her heavy 
eyelids and purple cheeks. 

“Fred ought to be caned for losing 
his temper so, last night,” he said, pour- 
ing her coffee. 

“ Charles Forsyth, never dare to blame 
my husband tome! Fred was right, he 
always is; but I was half sick and baby- 
ish,” retorted the wife, with a flash of 
spirit that amused her loyal friend. 

She, however, pushed aside her plate, 
and barely tasted her coffee. Before 
night she was in a high fever, the symp- 
toms of which had alarmed Forsyth a 
week before. The excitement of yester- 
day had only hastened its development. 

Fred, coming home in the depths of 
humiliation and contrition, hastened aft- 
er the nearest physician, and gave up 
his business for days, though his talents 
did not shine in the sick -room. 

Anxious and willing, he was inordi- 
nately clumsy and heedless; his boots 
creaked in an exasperating manner; his 
tone was changed to an unearthly pen- 
etrating whisper ; the odor of cigars that 
distinguished his person nauseated Dai- 
sy; if he undertook to administer medi- 
cine, he forgot the dose; if he essayed 
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to watch, he fell asleep on his post; if 
he gave her a drink, he spilled the con- 
tents of the glass over the counterpane. 

Fortunately, Forsyth was that rare 
being, a faultless nurse, and he came 
to the rescue of the suffering invalid. 
To his untiring care Dr. Ray averred 
that her convalescence was due. When 
she could sit up a few minutes, Fred 
was overjoyed; but in the hundred-and- 
one needs of a recovering patient he was 
utterly at fault; so, after a few awkward 
efforts, he resigned to his partner the 
task of carrying her to the lounge in the 
shaded corner of the yard, and of slowly 
and carefully disentangling the fine neg- 
lected hair. 

Now that he could be spared, he rush- 
ed off to look after those monetary and 
political issues endangered by his neg- 
lect, thankful that he left his wife in the 
hands of a tender and faithful guardian. 

She did not progress toward health 
with satisfactory rapidity, spite of Mr. 
Forsyth’s ministrations. She lay for 
hours with averted face, weeping silently 
at the memory of her mother’s unwea- 
ried good offices in her childish indispo- 
sitions, and turned with disfavor from 
the delicacies with which Fred sought 
to tempt her appetite. “I shall soon 
follow my sisters,” she mused to her- 
self. “Fred must take me home and 
lay me beside them. Poor mamma shall 
never know I died of heart-break in the 
very year I thought I should be so hap- 
py. Why do girls ever marry and leave 
home? I know he loves me, but he can 
not understand me. It is better for me 
to die than spend a long miserable life.” 
And she fell to picturing the white shaft, 
with the inscription, 

“ DAISY, 
BELOVED WIFE OF FREDERICK GALE, 
Aged 18,” 
which might shortly mark her resting- 
place. 

Doctor Ray, lingering beside her for 

an hour of apparently profitless mean- 
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dering over fields of desultory gossip, 
penetrated the root of her malady, and 
waylaid Mr. Gale a mile from home to 
express his views with freedom. 

‘Look here, Fred,” he observed, en- 
forcing his statements with forcible ex- 
pletives, which I omit as not germane 
to the subject, “your wife is dying of 
loneliness and home-sickness. What, 
in the name of idiocy, possessed you to 
bring such a littie sensitive-plant to this 
rough country? She ought to be under 
her mother’s wing for the next three 
years. She has a consumptive diathe- 
sis, and will slip through your fingers 
before spring, I am afraid. Take her 
out, and get her cheered up, or she won’t 
live three months.” 

Gale was deeply concerned. “I will 
get a carriage right off, and if I can’t 
drive her out, Charlie can. The fact 
is, Ray, that I keep the trouble about 
our land from her, and I must see to 
that, or have no home for the poor girl. 
I think the case will be tried soon, and 
then I can stay at the ranch.” 

“Can’t Forsyth attend to the suit and 
to the buying and selling of your stock, 
and let you give a little attentioa to Mrs. 
Gale?” was the trenchant query. 

“No, he’s not of the right turn; and 
in these land-suits political influence is 
worth everything, and Charlie’s aboli- 
tion fanaticism won’t win. Come and 
see Daisy as often as you can.” And 
Mr. Gale pursued his way with a clouded 
brow, while the physician, muttering, 
“ Confound the fool!” sped in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The husband bought a vebicle within 
two days, and laid an injunction upon 
Forsyth to see that Mrs. Gale had grad- 
ually lengthened drives every morning. 
At first, too weak to walk, she was borne 
in Charlie’s arms to the carriage, and 
lay back on the cushions, so frail in her 
transparent fairness that she looked like 
a wind-flower. But the unwonted ex- 
ercise brought a faint glow to the thin 
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face, and in a week her small feet could 
uphold her slight weight. 

In the desire to conform to Doctor 
Ray’s views, Mr. Gale was good enough 
to remain at home on Sundays and listen 
to Charlie reading the Bible at Daisy’s 
request. He generally fell asleep dur- 
ing the services, but that was to be ex- 
pected. If he kept awake, he sat knit- 
ting his brows and frowning to himself; 
he was sadly harassed in mind. The 
flame of his love for his wife still burned 
as brightly as in the days of courtship, 
and it galled him to feel unable to sur- 
round her with the luxuries befitting her 
fastidious notions. He wanted to carry 
her to Ohio for a visit, but his pecun- 
iary uncertainties forbade indulgence of 
his desire. 

In the hope of diverting her, he brought 
her a canary-bird, a calla lily, >»d filled 
his pockets with dondons for her behoof. 
While the beautiful autumnal weather 
continued, she made excursions in any 
direction that pleased her fancy, even 
attending church twenty miles away, as 
her strength and animation returned ; 
but with the early rains her spirits sunk 
again. 

Fred was often detained by stress of 
storm from returning to the Crosskey 
Ranch, and as the legislature assem- 
bled, his services as a member of the 
“third house” were urgently required. 
The land-suit was decided by the State 
tribunal in his favor, but the inert Mex- 
ican grantee sold his claim to a shrewd 
Anglo-Saxon, who carried it to the Su- 
preme Court, and another expensive and 
wearing delay ensued. 

Through the long winter months, 
Charlie Forsyth’s companionship was 
all that relieved Mrs. Gale’s life from 
utter barrenness. He addressed him- 
self to the task of beguiling her melan- 
choly reveries, he set her to studying 
Greek, to finishing her drawing -book, 
to engaging in a course of reading. He 
encouraged her to confide to him the 
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reminiscences of her home in Ohio, and 
told her the story of his childhood and 
of his bitter disappointment. She read 
to him the dear letters from her family, 
told him of her fitful religious impulses 
ai.1 mystical speculations ; opening her 
childish confidence to him, save in the 
one sacred sorrow of the shipwreck of 
her dream of wedded happiness. 

Meeting his thoughtful sympathy, for 
weeks thrown upon him alone for protec- 
tion and society, she gradually ceased to 
miss her husband. She was glad to 
see him, but his absence brought no 
sense of loneliness. 

Had death stricken down either, the 
sense of desolation at Charlie Forsyth’s 
loss would have been a thousand - fold 
greater than at th<t of Fred Gale. Not 
that she dreamed of this, or would not 
have shrunk in shame and horror from 
the revelation of her own widely es- 
tranged affection. 

Equally ignorant of his own danger, 
her friend believed himself only a frater- 
nal guardian, and often addressed her in 
half-caressing phrases at which her hus- 
band smiled approvingly. Between this 
high-souled Galahad in a red shirt and 
this vestal-natured child such attachment 
was eminently proper and wholesome, 
thought the confiding Southerner. 

So winter vanished in spring, and 
Daisy trod the earth with a new and 
strange delight. Every leaf and flower 
was to her and her constant ally a source 
of absorbing interest. She abandoned 
her funereal meditations for dreams of 
journeys over the Pacific slope. Fred 
exulted in the returning bloom and vi- 
vacity of his wife. Her talk sparkled 
with flashes of wit, her face beamed with 
the sunshine of content. 

Throughout the spring and summer 
months, the scattering population of the 
vicinity saw her driving with Charlie 
Forsyth across the country-side to 
church, or to the nearest hamlet. 

Whatever might have been the senti- 
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ments of her husband, the bachelor com- 
munity did not behold unmoved the ap- 
propriation of so much youth and come- 
liness by the celibate partner; and they, 
in fact, indulged in pithy observations on 
the dual proprietorship of the “ Cross- 
key boys” in the lady which would have 
demanded personal satisfaction had they 
reached the ears of Mr. Gale. 

The second autumn after Daisy’s mar- 
riage brought an unusual event. The 
local magnate of a little village, arisen 
like a mushroom on the banks of the 
Sacramento, fifteen miles from the Cross- 
key Ranch, took to himself a wife. 

Having built a house of preposterous 
size, and furnished it with hideous ex- 
travagance, he bade his neighbors with- 
in a radius of twenty miles to a reception. 
Daisy felt no yearning to mingle in the 
promiscuous assemblage, but Fred in- 
sisted that her attendance was necessary 
in a political point of view. 

Charlie abhorred festivities ofall kinds, 
but escorted Mrs. Gale at the request of 
his partner. She clung to his arm with 
diffidence as they entered the parlors. 
After exchanging salutations with the 
bride and groom, she looked wonder- 
ingly around at the preponderance of 
masculine guests. 

In the centre of a group of gallants 
stood Mrs. Winn, bewitchingly arrayed 
in white silk and lace. At a little dis- 
tance from the admiring circle, Norman 
Rogers leaned against the mantel with a 
gloomy and jealous scrutiny of the fair 
coquette. 

Daisy grew sick and dizzy with the 
recollection of her first vision of the frail 
beauty. Doctor Ray advanced, offering 
his arm; she accepted, saying: “I ama 
little faint, the room is so warm.” 

He walked to the piazza with her, re- 
marking: “ Mrs. Gale, this is not a suit- 
able place for you; your health is not firm 
enough for dissipation.” 

“TI know it,” she replied; “but Fred 
would make me come.” 
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A gentleman had followed them, and . 
he now craved the doctor’s attention, 
with a respectful bow to Mrs. Gale. 

“I’ve a confounded pain in my heart, 
Ray; can’t you give me something for 
it?” he asked, indicating the spot. 

“That’s not your heart, Norman,” 
laughed the physician; “here it lies, the 
apex in this direction,” laying his hand 
on Mr. Rogers’ waistcoat. “You’ve a 
little nervous twinge—you don’t need 
medicine.” 

The questioner expressed his thanks, 
and withdrew. 

“TI think I ought to go home at once. 
I am nearly ill,” cried Daisy. 

“T’ll go and tell Forsyth to bring the 
carriage,” said Doctor Ray. “Go through 
the hall and sitting-room this way, and 
your disappearance won’t be noticed. 
I'll apologize for you.” 

She complied, and had reached the 
apartment used as a dressing-room for 
the guests, when a light step in the one 
through which she had just passed caused 
her to turn to the half-closed door in ex- 
pectation of seeing the hostess ; instead 
she saw Mrs. Winn, radiant in her airy 
evening costume. 

Retreating from sight, Daisy paused 
in embarrassment. A moment later Nor- 
man Rogers came in pursuit of his lady- 
love. 

“This is to be the end, then, Clara?” 
he demanded, hoarsely. 

“Yes,” she responded, with a shrug 
of her dimpled shoulders ; “James has 
heard a parcel of rubbish about us, and 
he says I mustn’t appear in public with 
you any more; so he brought me here to- 
night himself.” 

“And you are ready to cast me off in 
this cruel way after the devotion of the 
past two years?” he returned, smother- 
ingasob. He was scarcely beyond boy- 
hood, and his first passion had been for 
the fair shallow woman before him. 

“You see, Norman,” she answered, 
twirling her fan, “#¢ won't do, people are 
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so spiteful. You know Fred Gale for- 
bade me to visit his wife on account of 
the gossip about us. I hope he may know 
before long how freely her name and Char- 
lie Forsyth’s are bandied over the coun- 
try. James is very angry. Let us part 
friends, Norman.” And she put out her 
jeweled hands with a smile. He caught 
her in his arms, kissed her passionately, 
then pushed her from him with an angry 
gesture. She fluttered graceful'y toward 
the hall, and there came a sharp report. 
She turned to see Norman Rogers ly- 
ing on the gaudy flowers of the carpet, 
shot through the heart. With a cry of 
affright and remorse she flung herself 
beside him, imploring, “Forgive me, 
my love, forgive me!” 

A crowd of men and women rushed 
in, with Doctor Ray at their head. He 
bent over the prostrate form, unfastened 
the vest, and examined the wound. Nor- 
man opened his eyes, but made no re- 
sponse to the frantic appeals of the 
wretched woman who kissed his damp 
forehead. 

“No use, doctor,” he feebly muttered. 
“Don’t tell my mother how I died.” And 
thus speaking he vanished into the mys- 
terious realms of the dead. 

A grave dignified gentleman with a 
face as white as that of the corpse stoop- 
ed over Mrs. Winn, who still groveled 
beside the clay, and raising her with 
gentle force carried her from the spot. 

Doctor Ray, looking up in grave pro- 
fessional composure, caught sight of 
Daisy’s wide tearless eyes and pinched 
features. To her, the frightful scene be- 
fore her had come laden with poignant 
meaning. As she gazed in mute horror 
at the tragedy, the dramatis persone 
had seemed to change, and it was Char- 
lie Forsyth who lay dead at Aer feet. 
Had she not to-night heard that ribald 
tongues were assailing 4er matron fame? 
But for this ghastly warning was not her 
own misguided heart luring her to a like 
culmination of shame and anguish? 
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The physician’s searching eyes read in 
the despair of her face the knowledge 
that had dawned upon her, and he rose 
in haste, drawing her into the dressing- 
room. 

Charlie Forsyth, who had been at the 
stable ordering his horses, heard the shot, 
and hastened in to inquire the cause. At 
the incoherent explanation given by the 
first man he met, he tore through the 
hall, meeting James Winn bearing his 
wife, her dress crimsoned with the blood 
of her lover. 

Without a glance at the corpse sur- 
rounded by a circle of sobbing women 
and awe-stricken men, he demanded: 
“Where is Mrs. Gale?” Flying in the 
direction of the gesture that answered 
him, he burst into the apartment whither 
Doctor Ray had conveyed her; and in 
his anxiety for her would have taken her 
to his breast for shelter and comfort, say- 
ing: “ Daisy, my darling, this shock is 
too much for you!” But she repulsed 
him with a look of pain and alarm. 

He had been so unconscious of the 
import of his words and manner that he 
was stunned and bewildered at her ex- 
pression. 

“Leave Mrs. Gale to me,” sternly ob- 
served the doctor. 

Forsyth looked from one to the other 
inquiringly; then, with a sudden gasp 
for breath as the truth flashed upon him, 
obeyed. 

Daisy shivered and sobbed in her dis- 
tress. “Lie down,” said the doctor; 
“take this” —giving her a few drops of 
liquid. He covered her with shawls, and 
returned to where Norman Rogers lay. 

“Peters,” he said to the host, “you 
are a justice, and empowered to act as 
coroner—call a jury at once. Charlie’s a 
good man to begin with”—indicating 
Forsyth, who leaned against the window 
with his head bowed on his hand. 

The host accepted the adroit sugges- 
tion, and the inquest was soon in prog- 
ress. Doctor Ray rendered all possi- 
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ble assistance, gave his testimony, and 
sought Mrs. Gale. 

“ Are you able to ride home? I can 
take you now,” he said. 

“O, yes! I can not breathe in this 
dreadful house,” she answered. 

The only door opened on the room 
where the jury sat, but he hastily raised 
the window, and, wrapping her in his 
cloak, carried her to the vehicle. Dur- 
ing the drive the calm benignity of the 
night mocked her fevered remorseful 
brain. 

“Doctor,” she cried out, after a silent 
harrowing hour of self-reproach, “can 
Clara Winn live with the guilt of this 
man’s blood at her door?” 

He divined her thought. “It lies at 
her husband’s door rather than at hers,” 
was the quick reply. “A mature sensi- 
ble man of the world, he deliberately con- 
signed his beautiful inexperienced wife 
at sixteen to this boy for gallantry and 
fellowship, that his own greed for gain 
might be sated. James Winn has reap- 
ed that which he has sown. The sad- 
dest feature of the whole is, that in Nor- 
man’s pocket we found a letter from his 
mother in Pennsylvania, begging him to 
return and care for her in her age and 
feebleness. I have seena similar bloody 
drama often before, and I say in nine 
cases out of ten it was the fault of the 
husband.” 

Intense bitterness toward Mr. Gale 
filled Daisy’s heart. “He is to blame,” 
was her unuttered plea for self-justifica- 
tion; “he neglected, he thrust me upon 
his friend for sympathy and protection. 
I can not forgive him. I will go back to 
my mother. The wrong has come of 
his indifference and selfishness.” 

They reached the Crosskey Ranch at 
two o’clock in the morning, arousing 
Fred from his solitary repose. Doctor 
Ray briefly explained the terrible event 
of the night; and Mr. Gale, in pity for 
the shock to his wife’s nerves, would 
have borne her to the house, but she 


pushed him aside and hurried in, while 
he followed in amazement. 

“What is the matter, love?” he ask- 
ed tenderly, as she vehemently tore off 
her wrappings. 

“Only that I have ceased to be your 
wife!” she cried. ‘You have not kept 
your promise to cherish and protect me. 
You have forced me upon the hands of 
your partner for kindness in health, for 
care in sickness, till the world has link- 
ed disgrace with my name. Take back 
your wedding-ring” —she pulled it off 
and threw it toward him with a scornful 
laugh — “carry me home to my mother, 
and never let me see your face again.” 

Staggering like one who had received 
a mortal thrust, he picked up the ring, 
vainly trying to command his voice. 

Doctor Ray, entering, laid his hand on 
Fred’s arm. “Don’t answer her; she 
will be delirious in an hour if we can not 
calm her,” he said, quietly leading the 
bewildered husband into the kitchen. 

Daisy was persuaded to lie down and 
take a sedative, which threw her into an 
uneasy slumber. When next her con- 
scious eyes opened, it was upon a dark- 
ened room. She put her hand to her 
head ; it was covered with ice, and her 
hair was cut short. A figure at the foot 
of the bed rose at her slight motion. 
She languidly wondered who it was; it 
leaned over her pillow. “Fred,” she 
asked, slowly, “is it you?” 

For answer, he bent to kiss her; his 
tears fell npon her face. 

“Raise the curtain; you look strange- 
ly,” she said. 

He complied. Deep lines of fatigue 
and suffering were on his brow, dark 
circles were beneath his sunken eyes ; 
he had passed through depths of an- 
guish since she last beheld him. 

“T have been ill?” she queried. 

“Unto death, we feared, my love; but 
you are better now.” 

“Have you taken care of me?” she 
asked, with a childish smile. 

















“Doctor Ray and I; but you mustn’t 
talk any more.” 

She dozed into quiet dreams, and up- 
on her next waking found Doctor Ray 
at her side. “How long have I been 
sick?” she interrogated him. 

“ A:fortnight,” he briefly replied. 

A dull remembrance of her coming 
home rose in her mind. ‘Where is 
Mrs. Winn? Is she insane?” 

“OQ, no; she and her husband went as 
chief-mourners to Norman’s burial, and 
sailed for New York last week. Her 
tears are all dried.” 

She lay silent, looking through the 
small window at the fleckless blue of 
the sky, when Mr. Gale came in. 
“Should you like to speak to Charlie?” 
he asked, gravely. ‘He has just arriv- 
ed; he attends to the business for me 
while you are sick, and he must go 
away directly.” 

She inclined her head, and Forsyth 
entered, worn, haggard, but with the 
victory of a great self-abnegation shin- 
ing in his face. He touched her wasted 
fingers reverently, murmured a word of 
congratulation at her hope of recovery, 
and withdrew. She did not speak, but 
turned to the wall and closed her eyes. 

A week later Fred carried her to the 
arm-chair in the shade of the weeping- 
oak. She had never since her delirium 
attempted to take up the tangled skein 
of thought, but to-day she essayed to 
collect her errant faculties. 

“Daisy, can you bear bad news?” 
sadly asked her husband. 

She assented dumbly. 

“Then, darling, I have kept from you 
the fact that the title to our land was in 
dispute, lest it should give you needless 
anxiety; but the Supreme Court has de- 
cided against us. In the contest we 
have sacrificed most of our personal 
property; we have lost the Crosskey 
Ranch, and surrendered the Crosskey 
brand. It was in the struggle for our 
place that I was so remiss to you. I 
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did not mean to neglect you, dear, but 
I forgot your youth and isolation. I 
am a poor man now—miserably poor, 
if, in the effort to save my home, I cast 
away the love of the wife who made it 
30 precious to me. I shall, however, go 
into the mines, and shall have no fears 
for the future if you will only share it 
with me. I have lost Charlie, for he is 
offered a professorship in the new col- 
lege they are starting in San Francisco. 
Can you forgive me for my mistake, and 
let me prove myself tender and faithful, 
as God knows I always meant to be?” 

She burst into tears. “O, Fred, I 
have such bitter need of forgiveness 
myself. I was half-crazed when I said 
those cruel words. Let us forget the 
past and begin anew, with none to stand 
between us.” 


This was fifteen years ago. I do not 
aver that from the instant of their re- 
conciliation their widely different nat- 
ures fused into a homogeneous unit. 
Their characters were strongly crystal- 
lized, and the work of assimilation was 
tedious. Mr. Gale had long struggles 
with his hot temper and erratic habits, 
Daisy with her selfish pinings for early 
associations and tendencies to idle rev- 
erie; but with conscientious effort they 
grew better, month by month, and fared 
cheerfully along the difficult path to com- 
petence, hand in hand. 

Nor was Charlie Forsyth’s pilgrimage 
entirely desolate in his autumnal sea- 
son. Though never again a constituent 
member of their household, he became 
an honored guest and the uncle of their 
five children. With the first savings 
from his salary he erected a broken col- 
umn over the grave of Norman Rogers, 
and as long as she lived sent remittan- 
ces to relieve the poverty of the infirm 
mother of that unkappy boy. 

You may see on the streets of Oak- 
land to-day a portly affable gentleman, 
famous for domestic virtues and as a 
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promoter of benevolent enterprises; and his Sabbaths with his old partner; and 
most likely with him is a lady with a Doctor Ray, a frequent visitor at the 
tender, thoughtful face,a matron known same house, assures me that young 
for her modest good deeds and mild Forsyth Gale, aged fourteen, is named 
charity of speech. A white-haired pro- as the prospective heir of the bank ac- 
fessor often crosses the bay to spend count of “ Uncle Charlie.” 





THE SHIP OF SOLOMON. 


By Arizona’s sea of sand 
Some bearded miners gray and old, 
And resolute in search of gold, 
Sat down to tap the savage land. 
They tented in a caiion’s mouth 
That gaped against the warm wide south, 
And underneath a wave - washed wall, 
Where now nor rains nor winds may fall, 
They delved the level salt- white sands 
For gold, with bold and horny hands. 


A miner stood beside his mine, 

Ile pulled his beard, then looked away 

Across the level sea of sand, 

Beneath his broad and hairy hand, 

A hand as hard as knots of pine. 
**It looks so like a sea,” said he. 

He pulled his beard and he did say, 
“Tt looks just like a dried-up sea.’’ 

Again he pulled that beard of his, 

But said no other thing than this. 


A stalwart miner dealt a stroke, 

And struck a buried beam of oak ; 

An old ship’s beam the shaft appeared, 

With storm -worn faded figure - head. 

The miner twisted his long beard, 

Leaned on his pick-axe as he spoke: 
*¢?Tis from some long -lost ship,” he said, 
**Some laden ship of Solomon 

That sailed these lonesome seas upon 

In search of Ophir’s mine; ah! me, 

That sailed this dried - up desert - sea.” 


VoL, 15. — 3. 
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HE novel and somewhat startling 

hypothesis put forth by the Japa- 
nese Consul, Charles Wolcott Brooks, 
before the Academy of Sciences, Mon- 
day evening, May 3d (to which I was a 
listener), namely, that the Chinese peo- 
ple, said to be possessing hieroglyphs and 
deified heroes identical with those of the 
ancient American people who built the 
pyramids of Peru and Central America, 
may have derived these from America, 
instead of the Americans having derived 
theirs from China, will appear less far- 
fetched and perhaps really entitled to 
serious consideration in connection with 
the following records, which are tran- 
scribed from an old book to which I 
would refer, and which all Californians 
may read. I allude to the Geology of 
the Ancient Rivers. 

The sources of Mr. Brooks’ informa- 
tion and inspiration ought to be under- 
stood. He was a former resident of 
China and Japan, and is serving in the 
capacity of Consul of Japan residing at 
San Francisco. Several years ago he 
traveled with the Japanese embassy that 
first “discovered” us, so to speak, com- 
prising a number of the most intelligent 
and highly educated men of the East, 
through America, Europe, and Egypt; 
and he made it his special business to 
solicit their attention to the interpreta- 
tion from an oriental stand-point of the 
American and Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
The result is the identifications claimed 
—which are not involved, otherwise 
than suggestively, in the conclusions to 
be drawn from the considerations below. 

I presented the California Academy 
of Sciences with some specimens of the 
hieroglyphs of California; also, some 
marine fossils, along with a stone mor- 


tar, both of which I obtained recently at 
Cherokee, Butte County. 

The records in this book have several 
advantages over the sculptured blocks 
of Central America and Peru. They 
tell a simpler but a positive and an un- 
equivocal story, of but one possible con- 
struction. The record is multiplied and 
indestructible. It is the original record, 
unmodified by copy, and it is open and 
legible to all who will take the trouble to 
go and look at it. 

The mortar is from the hydraulic 
mines, where from half a dozen to a doz- 
en or two have been found—enough to 
establish the presence of a large popula- 
tion in the vicinity, taken in connection 
with all the surrounding facts and cir- 
cumstances. Several of these mortars 
I was able to trace through the finders 
to the particular spot where they were 
found. They belong to the undisturbed 
white and yellow gravel of a subaqueous 
formation, not fluviatile, underlying the 
volcanic outpourings from the northern 
Sierra, all of which is seen to have been 
water-lined by the inland sea of the 
gravel period to an altitude of not less 
than 1,500 and probably nearer 2,000 
feet above the present sea-level, at the 
point where these mortars were found. 

One of the mortars, found by Mr. R. 
C. Pulham, of the Spring Valley Mining 
Company, was taken out of a shaft which 
he dug himself in 1855, and was found, 
according to his testimony, twelve feet 
underneath undisturbed strata, the char- 
acter of which is still visible in the bank 
adjacent. He is certain that the mortar 
was placed there before the overlying 
gravel. 

This mortar was found standing up- 
right, and the pestle was in it, in its 
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proper place, apparently just as it had 
been left by the owner. The material 
around and above it was fine quartz grav- 
el intermixed with a large proportion of 
sand; in short, just the material of an 
ordinary sea-beach. This was forty or 
fifty feet above the bed-rock and about 
thirty feet above the blue gravel. 

About 300 feet east of this shaft Mr. 
Frederic Eaholtz took out in 1853 a 
similar mortar at a greater depth. I vis- 
ited both places with Mr. Pulham, and 
found several mortars still lying around 
on the top of the blue-gravel bench 
which is not yet mined away. The lo- 
cality is about seventy yards east of 
Charles Waldeyer’s house. Mr. Ea- 
holtz was sent for, and he told me fur- 
ther, that in 1858, while engaged with 
Wilson and Abbott in mining in the 
south - westerly flank of the Sugar Loaf, 
he found in place, forty feet under the 
surface, a mortar of the same sort in un- 
broken blue gravel. This blue gravel 
nowhere comes near to the surface, and 
it extends with the before- mentioned 
white and yellow gravel, under the Su- 
gar Loaf and under the Oroville volcanic 
mesa. It appeared only in the bottom 
of this claim. He was picking the blue 
gravel to pieces with a pick, when he 
found the mortar, which was a portion 
of the mass of cemented bowlders and 
sand. He picked it out with his own 
hands. 

Both these witnesses are trustworthy 
men, widely acquainted in the county, 
and they are willing to appear before a 
notary to certify to the above. 

The fossils are from two different grav- 
el-beds immediately underlying the au- 
riferous gravel formation and the volcan- 
ic outflows, at a distance of about one 
and a half and two and a half miles from 
Cherokee, in a south-westerly and north- 
westerly direction respectively. The 
latter is only about thirty feet under- 
neath the volcanic capping of the Dog- 
town and Mesilla Valley table-land, in a 
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ravine immediately back of Van Ness’ 
house, on Dry Creek. 

I will not enumerate all the additional 
cases of mortars and Indian relics and 
hieroglyphics of a comparatively recent 
date which I happened upon near Cher- 
okee, nor attempt to describe at this 
time their geological position in detail, 
on which the conclusions are based. 
The conclusions are: 

1. That there was a village or city on 
the sea-beach, near Cherokee, before 
Table Mountain was in its place. 

2. That the early and middle tertiary 
sea-level had receded before that time 
to the position of the coal-beds underly- 
ing Table Mountain, and to fully 1,000 
feet below Cherokee. 

3. The land then sunk into the sea 
about 1,500 feet in the Pliocene-tertiary, 
and about 600 feet after these people of 
the most ancient town in geological his- 
tory abandoned their mortars on the 
beach. 

4. This subsidence took place before 
the volcanic outflows appeared which 
covered up all the ancient detritus of 
the region, including that of the ancient 
rivers. 

5. The vegetation of that period is ex- 
tinct. It was determined by Lesquereux, 
from specimens collected in the survey 
of the ancient rivers of California, as Pli- 
ocene, having retained even some of the 
forms that are characteristic of the Mio- 
cene. 

5. The new emergence, embracing the 
glacial period, and the new eroding pe- 
riod in the Sierra (during which the 
slates and the hard metamorphic green- 
stones and the granites of the western 
slope were eroded to a depth of 3,000 
feet), took place after the volcanic pe- 
riod. 

7. The time which has elapsed since 
ancient Cherokee was buried under the 
sea, calculated by the average rate of 
two and a half feet per century assumed 
by Lyell for Europe in his Antiquities 
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of Man, and considered by Darwin as 
the highest rate we can assume for the 
western ccast of South America, would 
not be less than: 

a. From the abandonment of the mor- 
tars to the displacement of the rivers by 
volcanic matter, a subsidence of 600 
feet, 240 centuries. 

6. During the erosion of the new ca- 
fions 3,000 feet deep, assuming, in the ab- 
sence of observed data, the same rate for 
erosion as for subsidence and uplift— 
namely, two and a half feet per century 
—1,200 centuries: Total, 180,000 years. 

This goes back perhaps nearly twice 
as far as the glacial epoch; the begin- 
ning of which, according to Lyell’s cal- 
culation, from known oscillations in Eu- 
rope (testified to by regular and system- 
atically deposited sedimentary forma- 
tions), can not have been less remote, 
according to his own figures, than 180,- 
000 years. 

Hence | am safe in ascribing to an- 
cient Cherokee the age of at least 18o,- 
000 years, as calculated from independ- 
ent data intended to be under the mark. 
The glacial epoch in America and in 
Europe is considered by geologists to 
have been contemporaneous. If Mr. 
Brooks can go back 3,500 years before 
Christ with the Chinese records, and 
prove that three or more principal 
radicals of the 246 Chinese ideographs 
are natives of Peru, and that the hero 
Tahi Foke was the common property of 
the Chinese and ancient Americans — if 
a close and thorough scrutiny can make 
out @ real case of *dentity—it would not 
be necessary to infer that the ancient 
Americans of Peru navigated all the way 
to China, for in going back 180,000 years 
we traverse geological changes of an as- 
tounding character. Elevations and sub- 
sidences ona scale demonstrated to have 
taken place, by the records of the Plio- 
cene and post- Pliocene, show that the 
South Sea islands and the Chinese coast 
may have been nearly adjoining. 
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The migrations of races of a pre-gla- 
cial date will have to be studied, of course, 
from a geological stand-point. We may 
begin with the fact that all the other 
mammalians of the period in which the 
human race originated have become ex- 
tinct, and that from similar causes all 
the early races of mammalians most 
nearly allied to mankind, also became 
extinct. Only the brightest and fittest, 
even of the stone age of humanity, were 
able to hold their own throughout the 
volcanic and the glacial revolutions which 
followed the Pliocene. The way they 
did it was just as all other animals do 
when they survive natural changes like 
these — by emigration principally, but 
partly by adaptation. 

The glacial period, in Europe and in 
California (it is now demonstrated by 
unequivocal geological evidence), was 
accompanied by vast continental subsi- 
dences and oscillations of level. Geol- 
ogy will probably unravel at an early 
day the geographical order of these sub- 
sidences of land—whether from east to 
west, or from north to south, or vice 
versa. An impression of the fact of 
subsidence could hardly fail to come 
down to us in the traditions of the hu- 
man race of floods. Archzologists and 
ethnologists can trace the identities, ge- 
ologists can trace the order of succes- 
sion and the direction of these emigra- 
tions. The accompanying fauna and 
flora of ancient drainage systems and 
their detritus, related to and following 
that of the ancient Nvers of California, 
may be unraveled by the hydraulic min- 
er and the geologist in other countries. 
Nature has concentrated gold and piled 
up the inducements mountains high, in 
the form of auriferous gravel deposits 
filling ancient cafions, and bordering an- 
cient sea-beaches, not only in California 
but in British Columbia, in Venezuela, 
on the Brazilian slopes of the Andes, in 
Thibet, in the Ural Mountains, in Aus- 
tralia, and in Africa. There are miners, 
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mining engineers, and geologists in Cal- 
ifornia who have been to all these re- 
gions. 

If the alleged Egyptian and Hebrew 
resemblances in the ancient mounds of 
the Mississippi Valley can be substan- 
tiated; if similar identities can be traced 
in the ideographs of Peru and China, the 
question will then arise, Which was the 
older geologically, and where lies buried 
the trunk of our genealogical tree? Of 
all the ancient races that have become 
extinct with the extinct mammalians pe- 
culiar to the two last-concluded geolog- 
ical epochs, which of the branches was 
it that grew from the common trunk in- 
to the land of the Aryans, our immedi- 
ate ancestors? In what country did its 
root find congenial soil and surround- 
ings from which a tree so noble could 
grow, when kindred rootlets, not so fa- 
vored, either became extinct or grew on- 
ly into an ugly apehood? These are all 
questions that appear capa)! 
factory solution, and the data already 
collected toward it are very considera- 
ble. 

The higher organization of the soul 
evinced in the earliest invention of hie- 
roglyphics ; the earliest natural records 
of the development of articulate speech; 
its development into the magnificent re- 
ligious conceptions of Moses and the 
Hebrews, along with the tracing of the 
oldest known systems of hieroglyphic 


e of satis- 


writing to Egypt, to the orient, and to 
Peru; their alleged identities; the fact 
that oscillations of the sea-level have 
taken place which must have closed 
Behring Straits (only 200 feet in depth), 
and probably connected America and 
Asia as far south as the Aleutian Isl- 
ands; and that a Polynesian continent 
appears to have sunk out of sight since 
the founding of ancient Cherokee (see 
J. D. Dana’s geological studies of Poly- 
nesia); these are a few of the threads of 
geolozical and ethnological fact which, 


if followed up, may lead to the unearth- 
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ing of the trunk of our genealogical tree 
down to its very root, and the soil from 
which it sprung. 

It must not be forgotten that there 
are arrested types of the most ancient 
forms of creation, as well as of civiliza- 
tion, found still existing, down to the 
very lowest original planes of organiza- 
tion. But we can readily distinguish 
the kinds now existing from the more 
ancient, especially in the higher animal 
and human planes of organization, by a 
specific difference —a difference arising 
from the fact that the types so nearly re- 
lated to the ancient ones which are still 
found surviving did not have to under- 
go, in the course of their history, such 
schooling and discipline of vicissitude or 
of necessity as fell to the lot of their con- 
temporaries and brothers, who were 
thereby gradually raised to a higher 
plane. Hence it happens that we have 
typical representatives still existing of 
every period of extinct civilizition and 
of every past geological age. We have 
in the older States still living among t! 
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stay-at-homes, or among certain classes, 


es 
the typical representatives of A.D. 1776; 
in the mines and bogs of old England 
those of a.p. 1676; in Russia, the typi- 
cal representatives of A.D. 1076, now 
living in the monastic caves or painting 
pictures of saints at Troitska, near Mos- 
cow; in Finland, the typical represent- 
atives of the reindeer period of France 
and Germany; and in many parts of 
America, the typical representatives of 
the old stone age; in Australia, the mar 
supials of the tertiary; in the tropics of 
America, Africa, and the East Indies, 
the bright and cunning little mammals 


with hands,* also of the tertiary; ir 


Lorneo, a people who live in trees; in 
Australia, a race that never knew the 


uses of fire until they learned them from 
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from, their ancient progenitors and rep- 
resentatives or nearest relatives. 

The facts developed in the course of 
the examination of the ancient rivers of 
California, and of the ancient beaches 
and terraces of the Pacific Coast, show 
that we can no longer consider our con- 
tinent as having been isolated and sep- 
arated from the Old World farther back 
than the recent period; since the de- 
pression of land which, as observed, 
took place at Cherokee just before the 
glacial period, would have laid bare Beh- 
ring Straits, and perhaps the larger part 
of Behring Sea—not mentioning other 
vast areas that may have been out of 
water with ancient Cherokee. 

I will add that the mammalian fossils 
so far found along with human relics in 
the ancient river detritus of California 
(meaning thereby the beds of gravel 
which extend under the volcanic ridges) 
are all extinct, but that they are few, be- 
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longing to the hippopotamus, the rhi- 
noceros, the horse, and the camel fam- 
ilies; and that additional specimens, if 
clearly belonging to this formation, are 
of infinitely greater interest than the or- 
dinary elephant and mastodon bones 
which are so frequently reported as dis- 
covered. The question to be settled 
is whether this older formation is real- 
ly Pliocene, as the forests testify; or, in 
other words, whether all the rest of cre- 
ation has become extinct while human- 
ity alone has survived the catastrophes 
of two geological periods — whether the 
soul (which grows in a child) has been 
expanding and growing in the human 
race from a very insignificant degree of 
the divine to its present religious and 
scientific status in a like manner, and 
simply in consequence of the fact that 
we have been going to school to the 
Great Organizer, whom we recognize as 
the Creator, for 180,000 years. 
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T was a horribly lonesome place, that 
I rancho among the hills; full three 
miles to any neighbors, and still farther 
to the town. I was alone that night, I 
remember: no, not alone, for all my 
children and Laura Matilda were with 
me; but then I always felt alone when 
Jack was gone. Our family consisted of 
two girls nearly grown—Nett, and Flor- 
ence rechristened Pobby by the two- 
year old, and familiarly known as Pobby 
Bartlett all over the neighborhood. Rob 
was a number-one boy of ten; and after 
him came the little ones, Willy and Jim. 
Laura Matilda was a woman who had 
been with me in the capacity of “help” 
ever since Nett was born. She was 
full forty-five years old, I should think, 
though it was hard to judge her age with 
any precision, and she was careful not 


to tell it herself. She looked as old 
when she first came to us as she did fif- 
teen years later, on this memorable 
evening, when the romance of her life 
began. Her skin had always been like 
well-tanned leather, with the same strain- 
ed expression in her dried-up face. Her 
eyebrows were almost white, and long 
and coarse. Her hair—which was also 
coarse, and of that nondescript color that 
never turns gray, for the perverse reason, 
I suppose, that any change in it would 
be an improvement—she wore in a tight, 
hard, unyielding knot on the back of her 
head: a knot like a city residence, that 
failed to cover much ground, but mace 
up in altitude for its want of base. It 
was the most exasperating, unyielding 
knot I ever saw; and there were times 
when, being a little out of humor, on gen- 
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eral principles, the sight of it would be 
like the last straw that broke the cam- 
el’s back, and completely upset my equi- 
librium. I could not help but consider 
it the aggressive cause of that unnatural 
* Adam’s apple” that appeared so prom- 
inently in her throat. It seemed to be 
some insane attempt of nature to equal- 
ize forces, and preserve a true balance. 
As my husband Jack said, it was not 
only a knot, but it was the most deter- 
mined, obstinate, and resolute “not” 
ever hung out as a sign- board to indi- 
cate the wares within. I do not mean 
to assert that my heroine had a more 
forcible will than other members of her 
charming sex, but she had the strongest 
“won’t” of any female I ever had the 
felicity of knowing. 

Laura Matilda’s nose was also a sin- 
gular specimen of nasal architecture. 
It humped out close up to her eyes toa 
remarkable height, and then rather sub- 
sided as it came toa conclusion. When 
Pobby was a little thing, she had been 
heard to observe, meditatively, that if 
Tildy’s nose had kept on as it commen- 
ced it would have been a “kuiosity.” 
Her chin and forehead were of that style 
of beauty known as “retreating;” so 
that the shadow of her profile on the 
wall gave you the impression that you 
were looking at something with ears to 
it; the bump of hair answering for one 
ear and the nose for the other. Nett, 
who is an artist by the grace of God, 
and the most comical of caricaturists by 
an infusion of the devil (what a pity that 
it takes both manufactories to get up a 
first-class girl), was determined to take 
Tildy’s picture; had taken it, in fact, 
from every point of view, but not satis- 
fied with that, had always been bewitch- 
ed to show it to her. I have succeeded 


in defeating this, however, believing that 
“if ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise ;” and I now think the project has 
been abandoned. Tildy is a woman of 
few words, every one of which she jerks 
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out like throwing a bone at a dog; she 
snaps them off as short as possible, her 
mouth opening and shutting like a jack- 
knife. At first I thought she must be 
cross, but, in the course of a year or two, 
discovered my mistake. It was only 
Tildy’s way. Poor girl! no sunshine, 
gentle rains, or sparkling dews had 
brightened and rendered fruitful the 
dreary waste of her existence. She was 
just a poor old maid, whose defrauded 
life sat in everlasting evidence of it, en- 
throned in all the lines of her faded 
cheek and forehead, in the lustreless 
blue of her patient, waiting eyes. I 
pitied her, but had I shown it in any 
way, she would have told me snappish- 
ly “to save my fuss and futhers for 
somebody more culpable of ’preciatin’ 
sech blather;” and I knew enough to 
keep my tongue still. 

The night on which my story opens 
Tildy formed one of our family circle, 
but contributed very little to its enter- 
tainment. An occasional grin was all 
we had from her, and even this to per- 
sons unacquainted with her peculiarities 
was delusive. It might mean incredu- 
lity —it might mean sarcasm: one thing 
certain, it was no indication of mirth; 
for when she smiled, although she re- 
versed the established rule in that mat- 
ter, and puckered up her mouth and 
whole face, like the tightly-drawn end 
of a buckskin purse, yet there was no 
mistaking it, and there was something 
so pleasant about it, so suggestive of 
latent humor, that it caused everyone 
to smile who saw her. There was not 
a single action of Tildy’s that intimated 
the possibility ofrelaxation. Every gest- 
ure, even the involuntary play of her 
muscles, was toward a tightening result. 
She was the hardest-twisted mortal I 
ever saw, the closest-geared piece of 
machinery ever set in motion. One 
would naturally expect her to be slow- 
paced, and to creak in her joints, but 
she did net; and she cut the wind in 
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walking with the energy and velocity of 
a little stern-wheel steamer, her dress- 
tail fairly cracking behind her. 

If Tildy’s smiles were rare, her tears 
were rarer still. She had never been 
known to cry but once, and that was 
when Nett was lying at the point of 
death with lung-fever. I had gone 
down to the kitchen for something, and 
missed Tildy from her accustomed post. 
As I stood listening I heard a subdued 
sniffing in the pantry. I opened the 
door, and there she stood, the most woe- 
begone caricature of grief I ever beheld. 
She was no caricature to me then. As 
I threw my arms around her all my fort- 
itude gave way, and I wept such tears 
as I hope never to weep again. She 
cried in the strangest manner, snapping 
her tears off as she snapped her words ; 
and ever after she ignored not only all 
allusion to the circumstance, but all ref- 
erence to Nett’s sickness as well, it be- 
ing, I suppose, too intimately connect- 
ed with what she must have considered 
her weakness ever to be mentioned 
again. 

To return to that memorable night on 
which Tildy met her destiny. Like all 
the deeply important events of our lives 
it came unexpectedly, and in such ques- 
tionable shape that we never would have 
received it as such, had we known. 
There was no warning in our dreams, 
no heralding of portentous events; no 
one that IT know of had dropped a fork 
point down, nor had the dish-rag in 
some unguarded moment fallen from 
Tildy’s hands. The rooster had not 
come to the kitchen-door to crow for 
more thana week. We never had known 
such a dearth of signs before. We were 
all snugly ensconced in the dining-room; 
every easy-chair on the place having 
found its way to this grand family ren- 
dezvous, where they were suitably ap- 
propriated. Rob was “cross - ways” in 
his father’s “sleepy hollow,” his head 
resting on one huge cushioned arm, and 
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his feet hanging over the other. Asleep 
do you suppose? That boy never sleeps 
while anyone else is awake; not for any- 
thing would he lose the chance of pump- 
ing the last drop of excitement or inter- 
est out of each day. He can sleep when 
he-can not do anything else. It was he 
who was doing the most of the talking, 
and the best of the listening that night. 
He is a lineal descendant of Nimrod; 
and secondary to the interest he takes 
in scaring all the squirrels and rabbits 
out of the neighborhood with a rifle that 
carries buckshot for a bullet, he loves to 
listen to stories of hunting and trapping. 
We had exhausted our entire collection 
of sporting yarns, including those of the 
distinguished African travelers, and had 
wandered from this subject into the re- 
gion of mystery and ghostliness, when 
we were startled into silence by the sound 
of a voice at the door: 

“Hullo!” 

“Hullo yourself!” roared Rob. I 
was frightened. I did not dare go to 
the door. No matter, a man in the fam- 
ily is a great convenience. Rob started 
up, his round honest eyes full of inter- 
est, devoid of fear, and went to the door. 

[4fem.—How I do love a boy! Take 
him at any age from two hours old to, 
say, eighty years (I tried to stop sever- 
al stages short of this number, but could 
not), and ten chances to one if you man- 
ipulate him properly he is a perfect dar- 
ling, and will do just what you wish. ] 

As the door opened a man stepped in 
whose appearance curdled my blood and 
made even the brave Rob recoil a step 
with a strange sense of horror. He was 
armed to the teeth, and looked like a 
dilapidated pirate who had just stepped 
out of the first chapter of a cheap ro- 
mance, before his luck had brought him 
fame or fortune. He was deeply indent- 
ed with small- pox, and had a complex- 
jon that was quite unnatural in its pal- 
lor. How much our sudden fright had 
to do with our first impression of him I 
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can not tell; but as I looked at him and 
my eyes took in the whole detail of his 
poverty, and the miserable quality of his 
fire-arms, this feeling passed off, and ! 
saw only a poor sickly-looking creature, 
with deep-set dark eyes, and every evi- 
dence of some constitutional disease — 
consumption probably —naturally pale, 
and rendered absolutely livid by the cool 
night-wind. He was a foot- pad, and 
claimed to be hunting work. I should 
have been glad to send him on, but he 
told us in a loud tone full of ostentatious 
dignity that he “had expended all his 
pecuniary resources;” and this of course 
established a claim upon us not to be de- 
nied. 

After he had gone up-stairs to bed, 
and the worn-out and sickly look of his 
pale face no longer pleaded for him, 
we took a second fright about him. Of 
course he was a robber, and would mur- 
der us all before morning. In secret 
conclave we resolved to barricade the 
foot of the staircase, so that when he 
came down in the night with felonious 
intent, he should walk into our trap and 
spring it with such noise as would awak- 
en us, and probably frighten him out of 
his design. But first we carried down 
blankets and things necessary to make 
our beds on the parlor floor; and then 
on tiptoe in our stocking-feet we carried 
all the stools and kitchen chairs and 
made a heap of them on and about the 
lower steps. Rob was to sleep with his 
rifle on the bed, to be ready just at the 
right moment. After all these prepara- 
tions it seemed a little disappointing to 
be permitted to sleep as usual all night 
long. But at the first gray peep of dawn 
I came gradually to a consciousness that 
I was still alive and unhurt. In a mo- 
ment more I heard my hero on the steps, 
and then came a plunge and a noise that 
might have aroused the dead. I put on 
the first articles of apparel that came 
handy, and ran out to find that ke had, 
after plunging and stumbling, finally put 


his foot through the back of a chair, from 
which he pitched head-foremost, knock- 
ing out a panel of the door and fastening 
his head in the hole as securely as if he 
had been pilloried. It took Tildy and 
me full ten minutes to saw him out. He 
was not hurt a particle, either as to his 
head or his feelings. He seemed to con- 
sider it a sort of hair-breadth escape, an 
adventure that added to his personal 
dignity. I was glad to have him take it 
so, for I was heartily ashamed of it. 
When he was finally released he made 
us an elaborate apology, accompanied 
with such a bow as I would not believe 
any mortal man could twist himself into 
if I had not seen it. It was just here 
that I first began to have an insight into 
the perfectly gorgeous style of his man- 
ner and conversation. His conversa- 
tion was chiefly composed of choice se- 
lections from [Webster's Unabridged, 
strung together with little reference or 
adaptation to the ideas he meant to con- 
vey; and yet he had ideas, and was far 
from being a fool, as we discovered still 
farther on. But his love of big words 
amounted to an actual mania. He would 
have “perished ignominiously,” I do be- 
lieve, if he had waked up some morning 
and found that he had lost this vocabu- 
lary of almost incomprehensible lingo. 
Where he picked it up I can not tell. 
He was quite illiterate, could read and 
write a little, and that was all. These 
particulars I discovered afterward. As 
soon as he was released from the door 
he went out and washed at the brook 
that runs by the house, and stood facing 
the south while the balmy morning air 
dried the water from his face and hands. 
Then he took a stick and pointed it with 
his bowie-knife and combed his hair 
with it. His hair was coarse and black, 
and was parted about one inch from the 
middle, the lank ends reaching behind 
his ears. He was so thin he would 
have been hungry-looking but for an 
expression of deep repose in his smol- 
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dering dark eyes. As it was, little Jim, 
who stood in his night-gown watching 
him from the kitchen-door, said pitying- 
ly: “ Didn’t look like he never had noth- 
in’ to eat in all his life, nor nothin’ to 
wear neither.” And, indeed, he was 
wretchedly dressed. His heels were 
far back in his tramped-down boots, the 
toes of which projected three or four 
inches and turned up like sled-runners. 
He had attempted to tuck the ragged 
whipped-out ends of his blue overalls 
into the tops of them, but they were so 
subdued from their former high estate 
that they clung in many wrinkles around 
his ankles. It was evident that they 
could not hold themselves up, and were 
in no condition to accept the additional 
responsibility of the pantaloons. Aad 
those pantaloons! I can not tell to this 
day by what galvanic attraction they 
staid on him. To be sure, they were 
tied with baling- rope, but they gravita- 
ted far below his waist, and seemed in 
momentary danger of falling off. I en- 
tertained a kind of insane hope that they 
were sewed on to the bottom of his shirt, 
but even this did not prevent me from 
hitching and straining in my imagina- 
tion to pull them up higher, until I al- 
most dislocated my back, and made my 
shoulders ache with the mental effort. 

“Mamma,” said Nett, one day short- 
ly after he came (I should have men- 
tioned that we hired him to work on the 
farm), “you haven’t the least idea how 
many different kinds of ‘contraptions’ I 
have invented for holding that man’s 
pantaioons on. All sorts of double re- 
flex back-action suspenders, some of 
them I think of near ten-horse power. 
And then I have thought of attaching a 
lot of little balloons filled with rarified 
air or gas; don’t you think I had better 
apply for a patent?” 

“You had better make a practical ap- 
plication of your principles first, Nett. 
If they work, you’ll have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you saved your mother 
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a spell of St. Vitus’ dance. If some 
special providence doesn’t arrest the 
downward tendency of those pantaloons, 
I shall go bewitched in a week.” 

Rob’s comments were more to the 
point. “I wish he’d pull his crupper 
up,” said that refined youth. “The 
crotch of his breeches is down to his 
knees, an’ his legs don’t look longer’n a 
duck’s from behind. But he shan’t hurt 
my feelings much longer with his non- 
sense. I’m a-goin’ to tell him of it.” 

We all protested against this plan, in 
consequence of which he did tell him, 
and there was a manifest improvement 
from that hour. 

[Mem.— Notice how to manipulate 
the masculine element. If we had ad- 
vised and even entreated Rob to this 
course, he would have seen objections 
and refused.] 

The stranger had been at our house 
about three days when I asked him his 
name. 

“ Dollicarden,” he said. 

“IT can never remember that. 
is your other name?” 

“Well, madam,” he said, in his loud, 
pompous voice, with measured words 
and slow, “if I have any other cogno- 
men, I am not aware of its existence.” 

“What, only one name?” 

“One appellation is all’’—in the voice 
of a school-boy pronouncing a recita- 
tion. 

And here let me say that, though his 
voice was loud and pompous, and his 
words ridiculously measured and slow, 
he was really the most painfully hum- 
ble and the most cheerfully obedient 
fellow I ever saw. He seemed to have 
some secret source of happiness, and 
some inward sense of personal impor- 
tance that he knew could never be un- 
derstood nor appreciated. He would 
smile cynically if anyone snubbed him, 
and retire within himself, as if he there 
found refuge from all the ills of life. He 
was of a melancholy turn of mind, and 
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had, from repeated disappointments, be- 
come inured to all sorts of bitter things, 
and had come to have a strange pitiful 
endurance; so that it really did not 
sound absurd when he would say in his 
grandiloquent way, as he often did, “I 
laugh at fate.” He evidently dd laugh 
at fate, and felt that in so doing he baf- 
fled his bitterest enemy. 

At the time of his advent among us, 
the Dolly Varden style of dress- goods 
had just made its appearance in market, 
and from the belle of the neighboring 
village down to “Old Miss Sanders’” 
little Indian maid Jim (diminutive of 
Jemima) every girl in the whole country 
had a Dolly Varden dress, not to men- 
tion Dolly Varden hats, shoes, gloves, 
collars, and other articles of wearing ap- 
parel. The name became monotonous- 
ly familiar. All the pied calves, the 
pinto colts, and speckled chickens and 
pigs about our place were christened 
Dolly Varden, irrespective of sex; and 
just about the time I thought I should 
go crazy in the confusion of Dolly Var- 
dens, a happy thought occurred to the 
youngsters. Here was one more chance 
to pile on the agony. Dollicarden was 
so near the word they wanted, the change 
of a few letters would fix the thing just 
as it should be. I can not tell who first 
gave him the name, but it was fastened 
on him firmly before he had been with 
us a fortnight. He accepted it humbly, 
of course; and if he pitied the ignorance 
and want of taste that prompted us in 
thus rechristening him, his only com- 
ment was made to that responsive and 
sympathetic inner spirit which was the 
recipient of his communings. He was 
averse to answering any questions about 
himself, but eventually gave us his his- 
tory as he knew it. He came from 
Georgia, he said. He lived in a desert- 
ed cabin in a dense forest with his mo- 
ther. They lived principally upon ber- 
ries and roots, but occasionally made a 
raid upon the neighboring town after 
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night and took such articles of food and 
clothing as they could find. His mo- 
ther was darker than he was, and her 
hair was silky and curly. (She was 
probably some good-looking mulatto 
girl seduced by her master and banish- 
ed by her enraged mistress, but he did 
not tell us that.) When he was about 
ten years old, as he supposed, his mo- 
ther died, and he was shortly after found 
by some hunters and taken to the set- 
tlement. He was a perfect little brute 
when he was found, and yet he said, 
“that in that remarkably ferine condi- 
tion he had an intuitive knowledge of 
all those studies, those moral and intel- 
lectual ethics into which he was after- 
ward inducted.” What those studies 
were I never knew, and have no idea 
that he did; the dictionary was the only 
thing he ever studicd, I fancy. And 
yet he was a sort of a philosopher, and 
advanced some opinions that only fell 
short of the great minds of the day by 
the insane manner in which he uttered 
them. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that he was taken into the fam- 
ily of a very peculiar man of whom the 
neighbors said, as Agrippa of the apos- 
tle Paul, “that much learning had made 
him mad.” He was more than skepti- 
cal in his religious views; could not be- 
lieve in any hereafter. He had found 
life so hard he considered it a swindle. 
Though he tried to endure it with forti- 
tude, and had braced his back to bear 
its ills, yet he fought at every step the 
encroachment of outrageous destiny and 
“laughed at fate.” He believed he 
should die like a dog, and in so doing 
he should cheat that cruel intelligence 
whose sport man is, and get the best of 
the joke in the last act. It was only by 
isolated sentences let fall occasionally 
that I learned his true sentiments. He 
was too humble to intrude his opinions 
upon us at any length; and yet his mania 
for big words was so great, it was with 
difficulty that he forbore to repeat our 
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own ideas after we had spoken them, 
and clothe them in the gorgeous apparel 
of his own language. For instance, this 
is the way the conversation goes on. 
Jack is telling the story of Joaquin, the 
famous robber of California. I shall put 
all of Dolly’s observations in brackets, 
and the reader must imagine for himself 
the loud measured ostentation of his 
style. Jack has advanced to that part of 
the story where the reward of $10,000 is 
offered for Joaquin’s life. 

“He was captured by a man named 
Love,” said Jack. ‘Love and his as- 
sistants found the robber and his three 
accomplices [‘Yes, sir’] sitting under 
some trees. Their horses [‘ Yes, sir’] 
were picketed out on some grass near 
by. [‘To masticate, I presume.’] They 
had the saddles off [‘To permit the hoss- 
es to rest mo’ copiously, of coase’)] for 
the night. The men were all sitting on 
the grass [‘ Pawticipating in their even- 
ing repast, beyond doubt’], playing a 
game of cards. [‘Ah, I beg youah paw- 
don, sah; my mind, as you perceive, is 
remawkably rapid in its alchemical evo- 
lutions.’] They dusted from there dou- 
ble-quick. [‘I pesume youah mean they 
extemporized an exhilarating exodus.’] 
I mean they vamosed the ranch—ab- 
squatulated, made tracks, cut dirt, hoed 
it out of there. [‘Yes, sir.’] Joaquin 
struck out and got on his horse bare- 
backed,” ete. 

Jack took delight in drawing Dolly 
out of an evening for the general entei- 
tainment, and for this purpose he re- 
duced his choice of words in conversa- 
tion to the minimum of simplicity. He 
made many an opening into which Dol- 
ly invariably stalked with his gorgeous 
Now, 
rildy, whose use of language was ex- 


array of high-sounding words. 


tremely limited, secretly admired this 
verbose individual; and it would, no 
doubt, have taken Jack down in his own 
estimation coald he have known how 
unfavorably she contrasted him with 
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Dolly. Iam sure she must have known 
we laughed at him, and with her plain 
practical sense she was vexed that he 
should lay himself open to ridicule. 
Doubtless she thought he was casting 
pearls before swine; but she also thought 
he ought to know that fact, and desist. 
She was sometimes vexed with him on 
another score. In private conversation 
between themselves he often used lan- 
guage she did not understand, when her 
ire would burn to the surface in some 
such expression as “that he needn’t 
think she was a fool, becase she looked 
like one.” Tildy’s education had been 
of that rigid type in which the three Rs, 
Readin’, Ritin’, and Rithmetic, were ad- 
judged not only unnecessary in girls, 
but absolutely hurtful, unfitting them 
for the practical duties of every-day life. 
She had been bora in the State of “ Pike 
County,” at so early a date that her op- 
portunities were as limited as her incli- 
nation. She had heretofore ridiculed 
persons who made any pretension to el- 
egance in the choice of language, and it 
appeared strange to me that she had 
selected Dolly as an exception. It had 
not entered my head that she cared for 
him more than for another, and up to 
this time he had paid her no attention 
whatever. The first time he took any 
special notice of her was one evening as 
we sat in the dining-room; Willy chan- 
ced to mention her proper name, Laura 
Matilda. Dolly caught at it immedi- 
ately. 

“Taura Matilda,” he said; “well, that 
7s a beautiful name. I read a story in 
the New Vo’s Ledgahk that had that 
name for one of the cawackters. It was 
Laura Matilda St. Clair. I thought at 
the time that if—in shawt—as a mattah 
of coase, that it was the most beautiful, 
most afiluent, and purpureal cognomen 
I evah read or heard mentioned. Now, 
I suppose youah sahname is not St. 
Clair-—that would be a reminiscence, 


indeed?” 
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“No,” said Tildy, quite unconscious 
of the fact that her destiny was involved 
in her words, “hit’s Southerland.” 

“Southerland!” he said, nearly boun- 
cing out of his chair. “Is it pawsible? 
Do I heah auricularly, or do my yeahs 
deceive me?” 

His “yeahs” did not deceive him; Til- 
dy assured him it was Southerland. Any- 
thing “mo’ beautiful than that mellifer- 
ous, auriferous, felodious, and incompah- 
able name” he had never heard; from that 
time she became an object of interest to 
him. His natural politeness, always ex- 
cessive, was redoubled from that mo- 
ment. He rarely entered or left the 
room without a bow too curious to bear 
description. In the morning his salute 
was very elaborate, and even more 
so his nightly adieu. He pronounced 
“good- night” in a hard, loud, monoto- 
nous voice, with a sudden drop and a 
strong emphasis on the last word— 
“good-night.” The children could im- 
itate him perfectly ; and I saw a sudden 
spasm of pain in Tildy’s face only yes- 
terday when my thoughtless little Jim, 
in going to bed, paused a moment at 
the door to say “good-#ight” just as 
Dolly used to say it. For Dolly is gone 
now, and to hear him speak that word 
again would be to awaken the dead. 

But before his time came he had 
wrought great changes in our little 
world of home, and had left blessings 
of untold wealth to one poor heart now 
opening slowly from day to day, and 
from hour to hour. 

It soon dawned on my perceptions 
that there was an obvious case of 
“spoons” in the house, and I watched 
developments stealthily and cautiously. 
I did not dare take Jack into my confi- 
dence; men are such blunderers, I could 
not trust him. His want of tact might 
spoil everything. What a pretty little 
delusion the male part of humanity en- 
tertains as to the ability of the female 
sex to keep secrets! Bah! gentlemen. 
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I wonder what you, sir, know of the 
pretty head that rested on your arm last 
night—that has rested there all the nights 
for a dozen years and more. If you could 
see beneath the forehead, half-shaded by 
those innocent, baby-looking curls, and 
read the thoughts, the dreams, the hopes 
with which the teeming brain is busy, 
you would probably stand back in a kind 
of ceremonious surprise, and with new- 
ly awakened admiration begin to hope 
that some mutual friend would happen 
along and introduce you to this charm- 
ing stranger. We live widely-severed 
lives in this world. Even those of us 
who are nearest and dearest to each 
other touch only at far-distant points. 
It makes one lonesome to fee! that the 
great world of longing in each bosom, 
while growing upward continually, is 
constantly rounding into a more com- 
pact and isolated individuality. Will it 
be so in the next world, I wonder? 

Dolly had been with us about six 
months, when one night, after seeing the 
children snugly in bed, I came into the 
dining-room and found Jack in the clos- 
et that opened with a large door toward 
us, and with a slide just large enough to 
admit dishes into the kitchen. He turn- 
ed as I entered, gesticulating furiously 
to me to keep still. I supposed he had 
a rat or a mouse in there and was “lay- 
ing low” for him. 

“O, Jack,” I whispered, “do let me 
see, too.” 

“Sh-sh-sh,” he said. Nevertheless, 
I squeezed in, and was instantly arrest- 
ed by the sound of voices in the kitchen. 
The little door was ajar so that I could 
see Tildy sitting straight as a poker in 
one of the rawhide-bottomed chairs, and 
Dolly Varden kneeling before her with 
his hands lifted and laid together length- 
wise, like the pictures of the infant Sam- 
uel. Tildy looked disgusted, and yet 
I thought I could perceive some latent 
satisfaction in her eyes. Dolly was re- 
hearsing something it must have taken 
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him days to compose and commit to 
memory; for surely no such heteroge- 
neous jumble of dictionary words ever 
flowed spontaneously from any human 
lips, even if those lips were Dolly’s. I 
did not hear the first of it, but I heard 
enough to know that he was asking: Til- 
dy to marry him. And she being indig- 
nant from the fact of his manifest advan- 
tage in their little theatricals, and not 
quite knowing what was expected of her, 
was in her most obstinate, unyielding 
mood. So she only said in her crustiest 
manner: 

“What’s the meanin’ of all this, any- 
how?” 

“ Meanin’, Laura Matilda—I ax youah 
pawdon— A/iss Southerland? I imag- 
ined I had enunciated my idees with 
most ebullient lucidity. I observed that 
having existed solely by the refulgence 
of youah chawms dewing the six solar 
or six and a half lunar months that have 
perspired since I made my début up- 
on the threshold of this palatial-ah pal- 
ace——” 

“I don’t want to heer no more o’ that 
truck.” 

“O, Laura Matilda—J/iss Souther- 
land—do not avert the classical horo- 
scope of your erubescent countenance 
from him who survives only by your 
permission—do not exacerbate the lim- 
pid tenderness of your contemporaneous 
heart to a position so antipodal to all 
my eager and long-cherished desires. 
Lay thy commands upon me, faiah one. 
Bid me peregrinate to the most north- 
ern extremity of the earth’s axletree. 
Bid me lay down my existence to ap- 
pease the carboniferous appetite of those 
northern monsters, the mammoth man- 
eating saurian of the frozen alpine ava- 
lanches of that invincible region of ever- 
lasting ice. Bid me incinerate beneath 
the combustuous horizon of a—ah— 
sweltering equator, in a clime conducive 
to the gigantic growth of the huge levia- 
than, the hi—popper—tamus and the 
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rhinoceros; but don’t, I entreat thee, 
ax me to rise from this—ah—place till 
thou hast promised to be mine.” 

“I wish yer would git off yer knees, 
yer simple Josy.” 

“But what portion of my anatomical 
corporality so worthy of bearing me in 
thy supernal presence as my—ah—my— 
knee -jints ?” 

“Yander’sacheer. Can’t ye sit down, 
or hev ye forgot how? This is the third 
time ye’ve been crawlin’ roun’ me, talkin’ 
yer lingo, an’ I don’t more’n half know 
what yer want. I’m clean beat out” (she 
was too, I could hear her grit her teeth), 
“an’ I don’t know what to do with yer.” 
Here she stretched a long bony hand, 
and caught him by the hair; but she 
must have seen something in his face 
that moved her stony heart, for her 
hand gradually relaxed and slid down to 
his shoulder. Then he, with a gesture 
as stiff and stilted as his language, 
spread his arms out wide, and brought 
them slowly together around the immac- 
ulate virgin’s waist. 

Was it the Widow Bedott or Josh 
Billings that said, “ Man is an uncertain 
critter?” No doubt that he is. And 
yet, if you want a creature you never 
know where to find, can never depend 
on to do as you expect, the last thing 
in creation to bet on—take a woman. 
The most ordinary one of your acquaint- 
ance will give you more surprises in a 
week than all your male friends together 
will give you in a year. Think of Til- 
dy’s “settling down,” as it were, in Dol- 
ly’s arms! If all the world had told me 
she did it, I would not have believed it. 
Then for as much as two full minutes 
Dolly hung by the bur of his left ear to 
the projecting ledge of Tildy’s corset- 
steels. (I know it sounds more elegant 
to say he rested his head on her bosom, 
but truth is superior to all considera- 
tions, and Tildy had no bosom). He 
hung so long in that perilous position 
that I became alarmed for his personal 
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safety, and began to wish for a change 
in the programme. 

“Why don’t he kiss her, Jack,” I 
whispered, “and have done with it?”’ 

“He’s afraid she’ll scratch him if he 
loosens her arms. He wants to ‘gentle’ 
her a little first.” In good truth Dolly 
was in the situation of the man who had 
the bull by the tail; he could neither 
hold on nor let go. How much longer 
could he maintain his position, I won- 
dered, and what would be the effect of 
a change. Every moment added to my 
anxiety. The perspiration started out 
in great beads all over me; a little longer 
and the “tears would be running down 
into my boots,” as our Jim described a 
similar situation— when lo! Dolly lifted 
his head and essayed the final move. 
But Tildy reared back as if she had been 
touched under the chin with a hot poker. 
Not to be baffled, Dolly rose to his feet 
and clasped her round the neck; but, in 
doing this, he gave her the free use of her 
arms, and she used them to a purpose. 
There was a regular scuffle for that kiss, 
and a noisy one—too ludicrous to bear 
description—which endedin tilting Tildy 
out of her chair. In the concluding 
scene they both sat like a pair of stiff- 
legged dolls on the floor, staring wildly 
at the dining- room door in momentary 
expectation of being taken alive. 

We fled. 

“Are you sure he kissed her, Jack?” 

“Bet your life.” 

“Hurrah for Dolly.” 

“Three cheers and a tiger for the old 
gal.” 

“Come away, quick,” I said. And 
we stole on rapidly and noiselessly, and 
left the betrothed “alone in their glory.” 

Now after this little scene, full three 
weeks must have passed before there 
was another move in the game that I 
could perceive. I was getting horribly 
impatient. There was a certain gobbler 
on the place, whose antiquity rendered 
him admirably adapted for the wedding- 
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dinner of this ancient couple; and if 
there was one gobbler more than anoth- 
er that I thoroughly despised, it was he. 
He thought he could whip me; he knew 
he could whip Jim, and I suppose that 
encouraged him in the belief that he 
could whip Jim’s mother. And the old 
villain was so mad about my crimson 
morning- gown, and so envious for fear 
I’d take the shine off of his beads, he 
could not sleep of nights for thinking of 
it. I had become thoroughly disgusted 
with him, and his pretended rivalry of 
me was too absurd, so I resolved to 
sacrifice him at Tildy’s nuptials; for I 
knew that if she did not hurry matters 
he would die of envy before that inter- 
esting event took place. I screwed up 
my courage several times to talk to Tildy 
about it; but each time after making a 
studied and as I hoped an eloquent 
opening, I was oppressed—yea, verily, 
and scared too—by the ominous silence 
that followed, and fell back to the rear 
in great disorder; from which, even 
with my invincible courage and well- 
known tactics, it required time and labor 
to recover. The situation became so 
unbearable I concluded to take Jack into 
my confidence; he might share my mis- 
ery at least. 

“She scares you, does she?” said he. 
“Well, old woman, you haven’t the abil- 
ity to handle so delicate a matter. You 
are a good woman, and all that—I give 
you credit for being a most excellent 
wife and mother—but this is a case that 
requires abilities almost statesmanlike. 
Owing to Tildy’s peculiarities, it requires 
greater tact and delicacy in its manage- 
ment than you are mistress of. It is 
well that you submitted the thing to me 
before you blundered any more. Now 
there really may not be any engagement 
at all. It is possible that Dolly is a gay 
deceiver, and don’t choose to commit 
himself to matrimony. You see, old 
woman, he may have more sense than 
we give him credit for, and if so, he may 
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object to putting his head into a noose 
that only slips one way. And in these 
doubtful cases one must shoot as Davy 
Crockett shot in a similar condition of 
uncertainty. Not quite knowing what 
his game was, he shot to miss it if it 
was a calf, and to hit it if it was a deer. 
Yes, you are right in referring this mat- 
ter tome. It could hardly be expected 
that you would have the judgment and 
wisdom necessary just here.” 

Merciful Father! I respectfully beg 
the reading public to fancy my feelings 
during this harangue. All my married 
life I had used every precaution to pre- 
vent Jack from finding out my great 
mental superiority over him. I imagin- 
ed, nevertheless, that he must have some 
latent conviction of the fact, and feel a 
corresponding degree of gratitude for 
my forbearance. But there he stood be- 
fore me on the hearth, with legs far 
apart, stroking his massive beard with 
such entire complacency! I wanted to 
get up and punch him with something. 
I doubt whether anything on earth can 
ever penetrate the crust of self-conceit 
he carries about him as a snail carries 
its shell. I wish he knew how small he 
was in Tildy’s estimation as compared 
with Dolly. For the first time in my 
life I was surprised into absolute silence. 

, What could I say to him? Words were 
inadequate to do the subject justice. 
Words, bah! O, the poverty of our 
miserable English! 

Three or four days passed without 
further developments. Things were fast 
coming to a head, however—why will we 
borrow trouble? I soon discovered that 
I had been in the situation of the young 
man who lay awake two-thirds of every 
night for six months cudgeling his brain 
to find out how he should pop the ques- 
tion to the lady of his heart, when, one 
evening, being alone with her and for 
the moment off his guard—somehow or 
other, he never knew how—but things 
being in that state of “ebullient efferves- 
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cence” (as Dolly would say) essential to 
good champagne or first-rate yeast, the 
question popped itself between two pair 
of lips that trembled together rapturous- 
ly for the first time. How many an 
Othello finds his occupation gone in 
some such way as this. And indeed, if 
it was not such a relief to the mind, it 
would be vexatious to find that when you 
expected to fall at least forty feet, you 
had but to stretch out your legs and be 
there. Our relief came through that 
precious blunderer, dear old Jack. 

It will be remembered that Jack’s inten- 
tion was to shoot in such a way as to kill 
if it was a deer, and miss if it was a calf. 
And after racking his poor brain (never 
much more effective than “punkin in- 
’ards,” his own mother used to say), to 
discover how he should proceed, he at 
last hit upon an idea that he considered 
the perfection of human wisdom. He 
had been in the habit of presenting 
Tildy with an occasional dress, almost 
invariably accompanied with the obser- 
vation that it was to be her wedding- 
dress. This remark she had accepted 
with a grim smile, generally saying, that 
“if ever she was fool enough to need a 
dress for sich a purpose, all she would 
ax of him would be, to sew her up in a 
bag and send her to the loong-tic asy- 
lum.” So he purchased the dress, a 
handsome gray alpacca, and with the 
bundle in his hand sought occasion when 
she was alone, and gave it to her with 
the customary observation. The most 
disheartening silence followed. 

“Now, Tildy,” said he, “do tell the 
truth. I want to know if you and Dolly 
aint going to be married?” 

No answer. 

“He’s a first-rate fellow, Tildy, and 
no fool if he does—n’t look like one. 
Well, in fact, what I—er-—mean to say 
is—er—he aint a very handsome man, 
Tildy” (swelling like a toad no doubt; 
all these great six-foot creatures think 
themselves perfectly killing), “but he is 
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like a singed cat, better than he looks, 
and ” Here Tildy turned round from 
the table where she was kneading bread, 
and looked at him in such a manner as to 
freeze the remainder of the sentence in 
his throat. After keeping him trans- 
fixed, like a chicken on a spit, with that 
stony immovable stare for at least two 
minutes, she turned to the bread again, 
which she handled like a well-trained 
pugilist, apparently putting enough ven- 
om in it to poison twenty families. Now 
here was a pretty fix for a fellow to be 
in, who had already embarked ten dol- 
lars of hard-earned money in a doubt- 
ful enterprise. Realizing the situation, 
and glancing at the open door, he took 
fresh courage (as she had her back to 
him) and went on: “And the fact is, as 
you are getting along pretty well in years, 
I think it would be a good chance for 
you to marry and settle. To be sure, 
marriage is an up-hill sort of life, Tildy, 
but single cussedness is a devilish sight 
worse. It is just a choice between two 
evils, you see. Now it seems to me 
that Dolly is just as keen for the match 
as you are, and——” Good heavens! 
did she mean to throw all that dough at 
him? She turned round with it in her 
hands, and turned back again, throwing 
it on the table with a thud; then she 
caught up the dress, lying close at hand, 
and threw that. 

“Take Azt,” she said, “an’ when I 
want a weddin’-dress I reckon I kin buy 
it. An’ as for Ais bein’ like a swinged 
cat—well, it’s a pity some folks couldn’t 
see ’emselves as other folks see ’em. 
It mought do’em good—only thar aint 
no cure on the face o’ the yath for a 
fool.”” Then she turned back to the 
table again, putting double-distilled ven- 
om into the bread. 

“Tildy,” said Jack, “I beg your par- 
don, if I have made a fool of myself.” 

“Yer didn’t do it. Ait was done 
afore ye was culpable o’ realizin’ the 
fact.” 
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*At all events,” he said, “I hope you 
will accept the dress. I know that Em 
will be glad to make it up handsomely 
for you. Try and excuse my blunders; 
being a fool, you know, you oughtn’t to 
expect much of me.” 

And he left the room; let us hope, 
with a little of the conceit taken out of 
him. 

Out of this blunder came our speedy 
relief. Tildy was mad, and pretty soon 
the news spread among the children that 
the bread was lying on the bread - board 
just where she had left it at the time 
Jack emerged from the kitchen; and 
further investigation proved that she was 
up in her room packing her trunk. 
What could itmean? I was frightened. 
I could no more keep house without 
Tildy than a Latter Day Saint go to 
heaven without his ascension robes. 
Dolly was about a mile from the house, 
working on a fence. Jack proposed go- 
ing to him. 

“No, indeed,” said Madam, firmly. 
“You see, old man, you haven’t the 
ability to handle so delicate a matter. 
You are a good man, and all that—I 
give you credit for being a most excel- 
lent husband and father; but this is a 
case that requires the exercise of abili- 
ties almost statesmanlike. Now, since 
you shot with such miserable aim, I'll 
tell you how I am going to shoot. I 
am going to take a crooked gun and do 
some circular shooting; and I’ll hit 
something before night closesin.” Then 
I put on my hat and went forth in search 
of Dolly. When I came in sight of him 
he was working away with great industry. 
“Dolly!” I screamed—I had walked 
nearly a mile up hill, and was out of pa- 
tience and breath both, and really too 
tired to tell the truth; so the biggest 
“whopper” I could think of just chimed 
with my feelings and gave me relief— 
“Dolly, Tildy has a fit.” Here I paus- 
ed—let us be charitable and say—for 
breath; but I paused too long, and be- 
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fore I could add that she was packing 
her trunk to leave, poor Dolly was pour- 
ing out a wail of blasted hopes upon the 
evening air. 

“Laura Matilda Southerland in con- 
vulsions? O heavings, my betrothed! 
She who was to have been my very own 
by all the bonds of the lawrs in three 
short weeks! O merciful heavings!” 

“She is not dead, Dolly, nor she 
doesn’t intend to die. It’s just a mad 
fit.” 

“A mad fit? Now may the Lord have 
mercy! To see my hopes blawsted by 
this fell stroke! Laura Matilda insane 
—a raving maniac—chained down to the 
floor of a dungeon-cell! , my intel- 
lecks—my intellecks, whither art thou, 
too, wandering?” 

“She’s not so bad as that, ether, 
Dolly. She just got mad at Mr. Bart- 
lett for giving her a wedding - dress, and 
asking her when it was to be. She 
didn’t wish us to knowit, itseems. But 
I don’t see how you were going to be 
married without our finding it out.” 
There was now a long silence, and I 
began to think the words i had sur- 
prised out of him were all I was likely 
to get. He had probably been instruct- 
ed by Tildy to say nothing about it. 

“Well, Madam,” he said, “seeing 
that the sucumstance has communica- 
ted itself without human intervention, I 
might as well explain. We had it all 
planned to leave—to shake the dust of 
youah hospitable mansion from our pe- 
dalic extremities. It was Miss South- 
erland’s suggestion. I observed to her 
on several occasions that it was my most 
earnest, most redundant, poignant, and 
insufferable desire to remain. But my 
influence was unavailing, and we resolved 
to depart for fairer climes —at a period, 
however, more remote than this. It 
was to have been on the eve of our 
unitement.” 

“That was a very foolish arrange- 
ment,” I said. “How do you know that 
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you can ever find another place where 
you will be so well treated or so happy 
as you are here?” 

“T have observed, Madam, that it was 
Miss Southerland’s wishes, not mine.” 

“Why, Dolly, you are not going to let 
your wife wear the breeches, are you? 
No man will submit to that; and if he 
does, his wife soon ceases to respect 
him. The husband is head of the family, 
Dolly—the wife is heart. The husband 
is the oak, and she the clinging vine.” 
(My constituents in the woman’s rights 
organization would have been surprised 
to hear me, no doubt, and even Jack 
would have opened his innocent eyes in 
amazement; but what motive so » .ent 
in re-organizing one’s principles as self- 
interest?) ‘Wives, be obedient unto 
your husbands,’ is scriptural doctrine,” 
continued this newly fledged politician. 
“There will be no peace for you in this 
life, unless you show your authority, 
and you can not begin too soon. Sup- 
pose Mr. Bartlett had allowed me to have 
my own way when we were married, 
what sort of a muddle would we have 
been in now?” I glanced at him, and 
saw a queer puzzled look on his face. 
I think he was trying to calculate the 
difference in his mind between that im- 
aginary muddle and the present state 
of affairs, and could not, somehow, just 
see it. Ihastened on. “Tildy,” I said, 
“is a very good girl, but she has neither 
your brains nor your culture. You 
know, Dolly, you are altogether more 
intellectual than she is, and therefore it 
would be doubly absurd to permit her 
to rule you. You should tell her firmly 
that you are resolved to stay here where 
you are appreciated, and where you are 
better paid for your services than you 
would be elsewhere; that it will take a 
good deal of money to make a change, 
and ten to one you will lose more than 
you gain in making it. In doing this 
you will be taking a step in the right di- 
rection; you will be starting a whole 
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length ahead, and I don’t doubt but you 
can then keep ahead.” (Dolly was swell- 
ing, just as Jack always did when I flat- 
tered him. O, these men, these men— 
they haven’t the least idea how easily 
we control them, nor how we laugh about 
it in our sleeves; and yet somehow I 
am fond of them in spite of their silli- 
ness.) ‘Now, then,” I continued, “you 
had better go right up to Tildy’s room 
and talk the matter over with her.” 

We were nearly home by this time, 
and I saw him hesitate. 

“Suppose, Madam,” said he, “that 
Miss Southerland should resent my in- 
terference to the extent of dissolving our 
engagement?” 

“O, she wont do that,” I said. “She 
knows which side her bread is buttered 
on, you may be sure. She is not going 
to lose her chance of marrying a man 
who may one day be in Congress, if 
brains count for anything. And if she 
puts on any airs, you can tell her that 
your capacity will some time place you 
in a position where the daughters of 
wealth and opulence will consider them- 
selves honored by yourhand.” We had 
reached the porch, and Jack was sitting 
there, and heard the last remark. Dolly 
mounted the hall-steps in search of his 
dulcinea, and Jack, witia profound bow, 
handed me his hat. 

“Take it, old woman,” he said, “and 
wear it, if it isn’t too small for you—but 
after this tip me none of your blarney. 
I’m acquainted with you, now.” 

Nett and Pobby were getting supper; 
and in the course of half an hour we sent 
little Jim up-stais to call the delin- 
quents down. We were all at the table 
when they entered the room. Dolly 
made a grand flourish, and announced 
the fact that they had concluded to re- 
main under our hospitable roof-tree, and 
be married there. I got up and shook 
hands with him in the gravest manner. 
He remarked that all things were ar- 
ranged in accordance with my wishes, to 
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his infinite satisfaction. He spoke of 
his attachment to our family, which, he 
said, nothing but a “suragical” opera- 
tion could sever. Jack then shook hands 
with him. Neither of us dared to speak 
to Tildy—“ fuss and futhers” were her 
greatest abhorrence. She glanced her 
practiced eye over the table, took in its 
awkward appearance, and immediately 
began to change the position of some 
of the dishes. 

“Tt beats all,” she said—“them chil- 
dren never will larn to set the table. 
Jim could ha’ done it better’n this. This 
table-cloth’s on crooked. Mr. Bartlett, 
sit back a little, and give me a chance 
to pull hit round. Thar, now, mebbe we 
kin eat in some comfort. Well, now, I 
*lowed to have some plum-jelly to eat 
along o’ them hot rolls. Well, taint too 
late for Azt yet.” And away she skir- 
mished, with a velocity that made her 
skirts fairly pop. Jack winked at me, 
and began talking to Dolly about the 
coming crop. 

And so “everything was lovely and 
the goose hung high.” We had a big 
wedding; the turkey was roasted, aft- 
er being parboiled for two weeks, more 
or less, and four ducks and ten chick- 
ens were sacrificed; and the neighbors 
all praised the cake and pies; and the 
youngsters had a dance in the dining- 
room, led off by Jack and Nett, and we 
all had the jolliest time you ever saw. 
Jim wouldn’t go to bed, nor Willy; and 
both of them were picked up out of our 
big chair, sound asleep, about three 
o’clock, and carried off up- stairs. 

Tildy’s honeymoon was of short dura- 
tion. Indeed, I saw no honeymoon 
whatever, but had no doubt that there 
was such an institution in full operation 
somewhere about the house. I caught 
glimpses of it in Dolly’s eyes, as they 
rested on his wife; soft, luminous eyes, 
expressive of such love as no woman 
ever forgets. Now all the time since the 
poor fellow first came to our house he 
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had been troubled with a cough that 
gradually grew worse. At times he 
worked with an effort that was painful 
to see. Jack begged him to “lay off,” 
but he would not. One day, about six 
months after the wedding, he came into 
the parlor where we were sitting, and 
told us he wanted his wages stopped for 
awhile, until he should get a little bet- 
ter. There was an awful pallor upon 
his shrunken features, and death looked 
out of his face as plainly as if that face 
had been motionless beneath the glass 
of a coffin-lid. He said he would try 
and do enough to pay for his board, but 
he felt so weak it would be like stealing 
to take any more money of us just yet. 
Jack advised him to “knock off’? and 
take a complete rest, but he would not 
consent ic do it; and from this hour 
commenced the most pitiful struggle a 
dying man ever made. He could not sit 
still in the house if there was anything 
to be done. He must doit. It was on 
his conscience all the time that perhaps 
he was not working enough to pay his 
way. Our remonstrances were in vain. 
He brought in wood and water, and milk- 
ed the cow, when the least exertion left 
him powerless as a babe. There came 
a deprecating, timid, pleading look into 
his sunken eyes —eyes that were grow- 
ing wonderful with the shining of the 
soul so nearly through. Our hearts bled 
for him. Our pity and our affection, so 
far beyond words, must have made them- 
selves manifest, for even the thoughtless 
little boys were thoroughly softened in 
their manner toward hit. 

There came an evening which I shall 
never forget. We were all in Tildy’s 
room, and by the side of the bed on 
which poor Dolly’s emaciated form was 
reposing. He had been in awful pain, 
but was now quiet and apparently asleep, 
when he opened his eyes and said some- 
thing about its being so dark. We told 
him there was a light in the room, and 
asked him if he did not see it. 
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“No,” he said in his grandiloquent 
voice, “I perceive no such illumination. 
I think the hours must be veering to- 
ward the period of retirement. Mr. Bart- 
lett ——” 

“What is it, Dolly?” asked Jack, 
tenderly. 

“ Good-xight?,” in his stiffest and most 
ceremonious tone. 

“ Good-night, Dolly.” 

“Mrs. Bartlett, good-night.” 

“0, Dolly, good-night.” 

“ Miss Southerland, good-N1GHT.” 

“ Good-night,” said Tildy, with a face 
quite tearless, but tense and strained and 
frozen. 

“Children,” he said (the little things 
were huddled together at the foot of the 
bed, with their arms round each other, 
weeping bitterly) — “children—Pobby.” 
She disengaged herself and went to him, 
calling his name. He raised his head and 
opened his lustreless eyes at the sound 
of her voice, and essayed the last words 
he was ever to speak in this life: ‘Good- 
night.” His head fell nerveless, his face 
stiffened in the chill horror of death. 
And this was all we saw. But who can 
tell the mystery enacted within that room 
just beyond the pale of our dim vision? 

The days came and went. No one 
ever needed comfort more than Tildy. 
Was it my fault that I could not ap- 
proach her with my sympathy? I think 
somehow that Jack comforted her in his 
quiet way. His eyes are so blue and 
honest, and his soul looks right through 
them, when he is off his guard. But 
little Jim came nearer to her in her af- 
fliction than any of us. He would sit 
up at the table in his high chair, where 
she was making bread or pies, with a 
little piece of dirt-colored dough in his 
hand, and talk to her about Dolly. 

“T loved him lots, Tildy; didn’t you?” 

“Did you love him, Jim?” she would 
answer, evasively. 

“He was awful good, Tildy; I wish 
he wouldn’t ha’ died.” 
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Then Tildy would “Bless its pretty 
heart!” and give him her thimble to 
cut his dough into cakes, and actual- 
ly bake the dubious-looking batch for 
him. 

As the days wore into weeks and 
months I found out another secret of 
Tildy’s. O, how glad I was then, none 
but a happy loving mother can know! 
She would be happy yet. ,Would she 
make the little darling any clothes, I 
wondered, or was she already doing it 
secretly? Why didn’t she tell me, and 
let me help her? Didn’t she know that 
was my favorite occupation? It had 
been but one step from making clothes 
for my doll to making them for my babies; 
but now I was out of that kind of em- 
ployment, and would like to be at it 
again; and if Tildy would let out the 
job I was anxious to putinabid. Tildy 
did not let out the job, nor ever men- 
tion the subject to me, until one after- 
noon, missing her from her post, I sought 
her in her room, where I found her aw- 
fully sick. Then there was no more 
evasion, no more restraint. Poor girl, 
she had to submit to the common con- 
ditions of womanhood, and pass through 
hell on her way to heaven. Her baby 
was a seven-months’ child. A little 
weazened thing, with tiny hands doubled 
up under its chin, and a queer little face 
like the face on a cocoa-nut. Jim’s re- 
marks on it were to the point. “Mam- 
ma,”’ he said, “I’m awful s’prised about 
Tildy’s baby.” 

“Why, Jim?” 

“O, I don’t know—somehow—I kind 
o’ thought—I didn’t know” (then with a 
burst of frankness) —“ how do you s’pose 
Tildy knew anything about a baby?” 

“What do you know about babies?” 
asked Willy, sternly. 

“TI know as much as you do, Mister 
Willy; and I know Tildy’s baby aint 
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Jinished yet. There, now. “he didn’t 
know how.” 

But in spite of this drawback, I never 
saw a child grow so fast and improve 
so rapidly. When he was six months 
old he was a beauty, and the pet of the 
household. He is a year old now, and 
he waiks and tries to talk; and he is 
the jolliest, the most roistering, happy- 
go-lucky little scamp in California. 

I was afraid Tildy would love her baby 
as she had loved poor Dolly, stealthily, 
secretly. But he opened her heart too 
wide for that. Itseemed almost impossi- 
ble for her to allow him out of her sight; 
and her eyes grew soft and luminous, 
and the hard lines of her face relaxed 
into an expression of smiling motherli- 
ness. It was perfectly astonishing how 
she rejuvenated. When her baby was 
six months old she looked ten years 
younger than I had ever known her to 
look; and she made an impression of 
good wholesome heartiness on one that 
was very pleasant indeed. Her poor 


strayed life had at last come into har- 


mony with nature’s laws, and the effect 
vitalized every particle of her physical 
and moral being. Indeed, Tildy has 
grown so good-looking that two or three 
widowers, who had ridden regularly past 
the place for the last five years without 
looking in, now not only cast sheep’s- 
eyes in passing, but have suddenly be- 
come much interested in Jack and his 
affairs, and stop to have long conversa- 
tions with him, staying to dinner fre- 
quently, even spending the evening, 
while their patient nags eat up the red- 
wood fence outside. Jack grumbles a 
little about the fence, and wants Tildy 
to “bone ’em” for a collection; but so 
far, she says, “she has no ’casion to 
s’pose that she has anything to do with 
it; but if she finds sich to be the case, 
she’ll do the becomin’ thing, shore.” 
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HE geographical history of Upper 

California briefly mentions a clus- 
ter of rocky islets lying off the port of 
San Francisco, discovered by Ferrelo 
in 1543. But Sir Francis Drake was 
the first among the ancient explorers 
to especially describe these islets as 
lying off the harbor where he refitted 
his ships in 1579, at which time they 
were named the islands of St. James. 
“ About 1775,” however, they received 
their present appellation, “ Farallones 
de los Frayles,” after the voyages of 
Bodega and Manulle. 

The South Farallon—the largest — 
is a basaltic cone, whose summit is ele- 
vated three hundred and forty feet above 
the sea, crowned with one of those lights 
of the first order of the system of Fres- 
nel, which is supported by a tower of 
snowy whiteness in pleasing contrast 
with the sombre tinge of its immediate 
surroundings. Thence to the north- 
westward are scattered the other mem- 
bers of the group, the largest of which 
holds the extreme outpost, eight leagues 
distant. The appearance of the whole 
chain of islands is extremely forbidding, 
while the high rumbling waves, as they 
beat against their shaggy sides, warn 
the mariner of impending danger. Not- 
withstanding their desolate aspect from 
a distant view, it is found that their wild 
shores teem with animallife. The south- 
ern one of the group is in this respect 
of peculiar interest. When first seen 
from seaward, it appears like a pyramid 
emerging from the ocean, and on a near- 
er approach, the whole mass of volcanic 
formation changes into fantastic peaks, 
bluffs, and chasms. When close to the 
shores, there may be seen, at the sum- 
mits of two intervening pinnacles, spurs 


jutting out and leaning forward, like hu- 
man figures in the attitude of welcom- 
ing the approaching ship to the Golden 
Gate. Another view shows “Seal Rock,” 
whose sharp and slender apex is like a 
leaning tower. Then at the northern 
extremity of the island stands the “Sug- 
ar Loaf;” its precipitous sides frosted 
with bird-lime, while its form and color 
resemble the “Piedra de Mer” of San 
Blas. Near it is a massive bowlder, 
known as “Arch Rock;” while on the 
western shores, rising among the crags, 
is a lofty rock through which a passage- 
way runs, forming a natural bridge: this 
is called the “Hole in the Wall.” 

We have thus delineated some of the 
striking landmarks of the South Faral- 
lon, whose sea- wall boundaries inclose 
three hundred and twenty acres of crum- 
bling rock. In rough weather, the heavy 
surf rolling in upon its borders renders 
landing difficult and sometimes danger- 
ous. The two places of approach are 
known as the north and south landings, 
and are merely contracted avenues run- 
ning into the shelving shores: that on the 
north is slightly protected by the Sugar 
Loaf, behind which, the Italian fisher- 
men moor their hoys within the foam- 
line of the angry waves, as they roll 
fretfully through gap and gorge. When 
tossed upon the beach in landing, one 
feels as though still reeling over the 
waves, while the giddy surrounding 
heights, the roaring of the sea as it re- 
coils from the iron-bound shores, to- 
gether with the howling of sea-lions, 
and the flutter of water-fowl as they 
soar in clouds above you, render the 
whole scene one of confusion. Clamber- 
ing up the rough ascent, you pass a frail 
shanty, which is the receptacle of gov- 
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ernment stores. Thence there winds a 
well-beaten pathway over the island 
ridge to the domicile of the light - keeper, 
which is a substantial stone structure, 
commanding a distant view of the coast 
mountains. At the time of our visit it 
was occupied by the chief with his wife, 
and their rosy-cheeked daughter who 
had seen four smiling summers, and 
could lisp to us that she was “the girl of 
the Farallones.” Two assistant-keepers 
also dwelt under the same roof. These, 
with an agent of the Farallon Egg 
Company, who leads the life of a hermit 
for the greater part of the year, living in 
a crazy tenement at the base of “ Light- 
house Peak,” make up the whole num- 
ber of human inhabitants. From the 
chief’s dwelling a narrow road, walled 
up and graded with great care, takes a 
serpentine course along the steep sides 
of the peak, until it- unites with the en- 
trance to the light- tower; then mount- 
ing the winding stair-way, you reach 
the lantern. The vast extent of sea and 
landscape view from this exalted posi- 
tion is quite enchanting. Oceanward 
may be seen ships all the way out to the 
horizon, where their loftiest sails just 
peer over. Looking toward the main- 
land,, broken by the majestic Sierra, 
with peaks glowing in all the colors of 
alpine heights and blending with the rich 
foliage of field and forest, we see the 
collados and vailles, whose rural scenes 
are the true ornaments of the Golden 
Land. 

When closely studied, the barrens of 
the Farallones are found to be replete 
with features of interest; and while the 
denizens of the ocean resort by thou- 
sands to these shores, where they bring 
forth and nurture their young, the harm- 
less hare is also found in almost every 
chink and crevice of the rocks, subsist- 
ing upon the tender blades of grass that 
shoot up from the scanty and sterile soil 
in shady nooks, and birds of passage 
find a temporary résting-place among 
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the myriads of their aquatic congeners 
that hold high carnival during the spring 
and summer months. Among the nu- 
merous species are the sea-pigeons, 
whose body-plumage is black, with 
wings of snowy whiteness, and legs and 
feet of scarlet, giving them rare beauty 
in their flight. Then there are the tuft- 
ed auks or sea- parrots, with enormous 
beaks of fiery tinge, and black plumage 
with striking marks of white, which dis- 
tinguish them from all others visiting 
the islands; they are remarkable for 
swiftness of wing and activity in swim- 
ming and diving. Their social habits, 
too, show an affectionate constancy be- 
tween the sexes worthy of admiration. 
They pair in June, and from the time of 
their union until their offspring arrives 
at that state of maturity which requires 
no paternal care, no others of the feath- 
ered tribe exhibit more devotion to their 
brood. Their habitations are chosen 
among the most inaccessible recesses 
of the cliffs, they sometimes taking forci- 
ble possession of the rabbit - warrens, 
where the single egg is laid, which in 
turn receives due attention from the con- 
stant pair during the time of incubation, 
when the principal duty of the male is 
to watch at the entrance of the burrow 
to ward off all intruders. The attitude 
of this curious bird when alighted is 
quite erect, and the male, with his grace- 
ful plumes and beak of prey, has a defi- 
ant bearing well in keeping with his 
determined disposition; for he will de- 
fend the objects of his care at the sacri- 
fice of his own life. While rearing the 
young, morning and evening or at times 
of low tide he sweeps down upon the 
water, dives to snatch the crab or limpet 
from its slimy bed, and, returning to the 
nest, crushes the shell with his power- 
ful bill, that the choice morsels of food 
within may be easily devoured by the 
downy nestling resting under the watch- 
ful care of the mother in her dusty home. 
Thus the devoted pair foster their off- 
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spring until full-fledged, when it quits 
the beetling height and wings its way 
over the sea or settles upon the waves to 
gather food, and some day find a proper 
mate. 

Among the several species of black 
and white auks is one of delicate pro- 
portions and graceful flight. As the 
dusk of evening approaches it retreats 
to its burrow, where, at the threshold 
of its obscure habitation, it carols its 
sweet but plaintive song, as its neigh- 
bors seek repose; even the noisy and 
piratical gull seems fascinated by the 
melody, and, ceasing its discordant 
screams, settles in silence upon the 
weather- worn rocks, half-seen through 
drifting fog and falling dew. 

But the “California murre” (Cafa- 
ractes Californicus ) outnumbers all oth- 
er species of the feathery inhabitants of 
the Farallones, and its mottled eggs, 
which are of incredible size when com- 
pared with the diminutive producer, have 
become an article of commercial value. 
The height of the breeding-season of 
birds of this kind:is in June, when, with 
the cormorants and puffins, they literally 
cover the island and neighboring rocks, 
while in clouds they enliven the air above 
them, as well as the water for miles 
around. All the species lay their eggs 
and hatch their young upon islets ac- 
cessible to their human enemies, and 
the eggs of the little swarming murre 
are sought for as a source of profit. 
These have been gathered every season 
since 1851, and at least twenty-five thou- 
sand dozen annually have been disposed 
of in the markets of San Francisco by 
the Farallon Egg Company, whose ju- 
dicious management has done much to 
preserve the murre from utter destruc- 
tion or banishment. The rookeries 
where the birds gather in greatest num- 
bers are upon the western end, and are 
known as the “Sugar Loaf,” the “ Miz- 
zen-top,” and the “ Western Bluffs.” In 
the best of the season the Sugar Loaf 
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yields the greatest daily harvest to the 
“pickers,” when they gather ten bas- 
kets of thirteen dozen to each basket. 
All the western bluffs, exclusive of the 
Sugar Loaf, produce only sixty baskets 
thrice a week; and from the eastern side 
of the island thirty or forty dozen are 
gathered during the same time: all of 
which are quickly embarked upon a 
small vessel, which, sailing before the 
fresh coast wind, soon lands them in San 
Francisco. The whole party of egg- 
pickers numbers eighteen adventurous 
spirits of different nationalities, who, in 
their habiliments of every cut and color, 
are frequently decked in addition with 
feathers shed by the sea-fowl during the 
season of molting. At the rookeries 
they pack the eggs within their gar- 
ments until the space between shirt and 
body, above the waistband, is distorted 
into a bloated figure by a burden of eggs. 
Here and there some solitary gatherer 
may be seen with a full basket upon his 
shoulders, and walking staff in hand, 
wending his way down the declivities to 
the place of embarkation; and after de- 
positing his freight he returns to join 
his companions, who are crossing upon 
frail stagings over deep chasms or cling- 
ing to the sides of some precipice, de- 
pending, like the bird-catchers of St. 
Kilda, upon the strength of a line to save 
themselves from instant death should 
one misstep be taken or the crumbling 
rock give way. In the season of 1862, 
a young adventurer, who had joined the 
party of egg-pickers for perhaps no 
other reason than to obey his own im- 
pulse, thoughtlessly ventured so far up- 
on the brink of a towering height, that, 
casting a glance at the waves below, the 
effect was such as to nearly paralyze 
him, when he fell, and was dashed to 
atoms. The whole squad of pickers 
generally works on the same rookery, by 
which means the birds of the other rook- 
eries have a time of rest, and opportunity 
to lay a second litter of eggs after be- 
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ing robbed of their first production. In 
this wise the eggs are gathered from the 
same breeding-places two or three times 
in the course of one season. After the 
birds have been repeatedly disturbed, 
many of them retire to the sea in an ex- 
hausted state, or flee to peaks and cliffs 
inaccessible to their human pursuers ; 
but still they suffer from the depreda- 
tions of the gulls and puffins, and it is 
quite a mystery how the helpless birds 
still multiply, as there is no perceptible 
decrease in their numbers since they 
were first driven from their nests more 
than twenty years ago. 

The Middle Farallon is a kelp-cov- 
ered rock, over which in rough weather 
the waves are constantly breaking. The 
North Farallones are a cluster of marine 
mountain-spurs, rising above the sea, 
which, when seen from the westward, 
appear somewhat scattered; but when 
viewed from the north, one may easily 
imagine them some deserted castles, 
whose weather- worn walls fall in frag- 
ments when lashed by the winter gales. 
Yet, like the main or southern islet, the 
chief of the northern group is covered 
with animal life, and sea - birds of every 
feather found upon the South Farallon 
visit here or seek a home. Around this 
northern sentinel the pelican “wheels 
its drowsy flight” and makes its awk- 
ward plunges for fish. Upon the sum- 
mits of these rocks once congregated 
thousands of fur-seals, where they prop- 
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agated their kind. Sea-otters, too, after 
tiring of their gambols about the shores 
of the main-land, sometimes basked up- 
on the most secluded cliffs; and in the 
days of Fort Ross the Aleuts in their 
baidarkas followed them thither to ply 
their murderous spears. Seals, like- 
wise, foliowed the Callorhinus ursinus 
to this isolated breeding -place, where, 
during summer, they were captured. 
Around these rocks the American brig 
Eagle hovered during the season of 
1855, and, watching every smooth time, 
her crew snatched the seals from their 
rookeries, almost like the bird of prey 
for which their vessel was named, until 
thousands of prime skins were added to 
her valuable cargo. But the herds of 
fur-bearing animals that in former years 
added life and wealth to the Farallones 
and the surrounding waters have nearly 
all fallen victims to the hunter’s club and 
spear. Occasionally, however, stragglers 
are still seen, but their restless actions 
manifest a feeling of insecurity, and at 
the slightest occasion for alarm they 
plunge, even from the uppermost cliffs, 
into the sea. Hence they are no long- 
er pursued in these quarters, and the 
north rocks are now only visited at long 
intervals by a few fishermen to gather 
eggs, while the principal or Sout Far- 
allon is only important for the beacon- 
light which sends forth those brilliant 
rays by night that may be seen at sea 
for many a dark league. 
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HE earliest existence must be sim- 

ply struggle. Nature is the first 

foe. Heat and cold are to be kept off; 
hunger and thirst to be satisfied; beasts 
to be overcome, and at all times death 
to be dreaded. The path trodden in 
this daily conflict at some time crosses 
the path of another engaged in a similar 
conflict. Man confronts man. To each 
at first sight the other may have appear- 
ed another foe. With time would come 
the thought, “We are both engaged in 
the same struggle—let us work together.” 
Man the Aoszis becomes to man a socius. 
Perhaps the process we are trying to 
fancy was reversed. The man may have 
welcomed a companion to find later a 
rival, consequently an enemy. If it 


were possible to determine the sequence 
of these relations, it would be unimpor- 


tant. That either ever existed alone is 
more than doubtful, and that for ages 
they have co-existed is certain. The 
forces of attraction and repulsion be- 
tween members of the human race have 
their foundation in the attributes of hu- 
man nature, which, for the sake of argu- 
ment, may be considered a constant in 
the equation. These forces bringing to- 
gether the atoms of humanity, and with 
them the elements of dissolution and 
rupture, comprise the so-called social 
instincts. The complicated result of the 
reaction is society. If this view is cor- 
rect, we are justified in using this word 
“society” as including individuals, com- 
munities, even nations. We have dwelt 
somewhat upon this, because we believe 
that much confusion has resulted from a 
restricted use of the word “social,” the 
word “national” having usurped its func- 
tions in describing traits of character, 
the result of social causes. 


To illustrate our meaning. Take a 
representative of an unfortunately large 
class of Americans abroad. He spends 
money foolishly, vulgarly, ostentatious- 
ly. He values less the objects of ex- 
penditure than the remark it will occa- 
sion. His ignorance of art and his con- 
fidence in himself make him the prey of 
the picture-dealer and the manufacturer 
of antiquities, provided they have suffi- 
ciently fathomed his nature to ask enough 
for their wares. The colossal grandeur 
of St. Peter’s does slightly disturb him. 
The hoary Coliseum may produce a mo- 
mentary depression. He finds relief in 
the pity of a superior mind for the ab- 
ject superstition of the worshipers. He 
expresses his opinions audibly, from a 
sense of their importance. He fortifies 
his mental constitution by a disquisition 
upon the decay of effete despotisms. 
His daughters, with their pretty faces 
and voices pitched in a high key, are 
easily recognized by their frank defiance 
of local conventionalities. With uncul- 
tivated tastes and frivolous aims, to them 
Europe, with its wealth of opportunities, 
is but a perennial Long Branch. The 
glories of art and architecture, sites old 
in story, and scenes consecrated by gen- 
ius, are passed with indifference or pro- 
nounced “sweet.” In their eagerness 
to assume foreign fashions they usually 
exaggerate them, and bring back to crush 
their less fortunate sisters toilets which 
are meant to copy the Princess Metter- 
nich, but which usually resemble much 
more nearly those worn by Cora Pearl. 
Confident in the innocence of their in- 
tentions, they look with amused con- 
tempt upon the restrictions with which 
foreign society has hampered the move- 
ments of unmarried women, and in ev- 
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ery city in which they remain for any 
length of time expose themselves to im- 
pertinence from strangers. If their fort- 
unes are not very large, nor their faces 
unusually pretty, when they have tried 
to the utmost the paternal purse and pa- 
tience, they return reluctantly to their 
own country, to display dresses, inter- 
lard their indifferent English with worse 
French, and assume in their old sphere 
a superiority accorded with infinite heart- 
burnings to one who has traveled. Their 
highest aim is often to marry a title, and 
if their wealth is large enough they suc- 
ceed in finding noblemen, bankrupt in 
fortune if not in character, who are will- 
ing to exchange shabby coronets for 
substantial incomes. 

These, however, are only offenses 
against good sense and good taste. 
Sometimes an American startles Eu- 
rope by carrying speculative schemes 
under the robes of a great office, or stirs 
corruption to its depths by bringing the 
venality and jobbery of a caucus to an 
international exhibition. His likeness 
is eagerly hit off and held up to view as 
a national portrait. The time is not 
very remote when the greatest master 
of English fiction coolly presented to 
the world the likeness of the Honorable 
Jefferson Brick, labeled “an American 
statesman.” What can we do? Deny 
the facts? Hardly. Most Englishmen 
have heard of the Emma Mine, and Vi- 
enna still remembers the appearance of 
America in dirty clothes at her exhibi- 
tion. Nay, it was but the other day 
that the Legislature of Michigan return- 
ed the Honorable Jefferson Brick to pri- 
vate life. Our best plan would be to 
admit the facts and deny the inference. 
We can remind European nations of 
what different and curious elements this 
American nationality is made up, and 
that they have each contributed some- 
thing to the stock. We can suggest 
that they ought not to expect the smooth 
and homogeneous character in metal 
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so hastily welded that they find in the 
product of centuries. Having seasoned 
our nationality as much to their taste as 
possible, we can follow the well-known 
recipe for dressing cucumbers and throw 
it out of the window —that is, tell them 
it is not a national matter at all, but a 
society one, and that their criticisms 
might be justly directed against the “so- 
ciety” which has fostered such traits. 
If we can establish an a/iz in the case 
of nationality, the thing that with us calls 
itself society must take the place vaca- 
ted at the bar. It is charged with so 
conducting itself that an inoffensive 
party having had the misfortune to be 
mistaken for it has suffered much an- 
noyance. We do not propose to re- 
Strict ourselves to the part of either at- 
torney or judge, but to consider our- 
selves free to present charges and sum 
up evidence, always keeping in view, 
however, the traditional desire of the 
former to retain the good will of the 
jury—our readers. This double func- 
tionary, by the way, is not unknown to 
French jurisprudence. Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, arraigned for the killing 
of Victor Noir, found in the presiding 
judge an advocate quite unapproacha- 
ble in the art of bullying witnesses. 
Two charges seem to us to cover most 
of the offenses for which what is known 
as American society must be held to 
answer. These charges are a want of 
breadth and a want of depth. If we 
should allege, in addition, a want of 
length {a thing not without a color of 
reason, considering that we are talking 
of our first centennial), the situation 
would recall Euclid’s definition of a 
point — “position without magnitude.” 
But as we do not wish to reduce the 
culprit to an airy nothing, in the light of 
recent failures in “materialization,” we 
will not press this view of the matter. 
Let us glance at some of the specifica- 
tions which properly lie under the charge 
of a want of breadth. The most obvi- 
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ous of these is probably intolerance. It 
is strange that in a country whose dear- 
est boast is that it is the home of free- 
dom, less liberality should be shown to 
individual tastes than in lands which set 
up no such claim. There are, in the 
New England States especially, many 
communities moderately remote from the 
large cities, where it would be almost 
impossible to convince the inhabitants 
that the practice of breakfasting at elev- 
en and dining at eight was consistent 
with an unblemished character and sound 
views upon moral topics. A rather re- 
markable manifestation of this intolerant 
spirit was mentioned not long since ina 
Vermont paper. The judge of quite an 


important court said, upon the bench, 
that he felt it his duty to express his 
disapprobation of the custom of wearing 
hair upon the face, which he saw with 
regret obtained among members of the 
profession of law practicing in his court. 
He qualified the word custom by an ad- 


jective, which we will not try to repro- 
duce from memory, lest we should do 
him an injustice. We can safely say 
that it was strong. We know that in 
England, some years ago, it was con- 
sidered indecorous in professional men 
to adopt the military fashion of wearing 
the beard. Most Americans of forty can 
recall the time when a mustache was 
considered the badge of a puppy, and it 
would require some evidence to-day to 
remove from the minds of an immense 
majority of the American people the un- 
favorable impression created by a man 
who parts his hair in the middle. 

It may be said that such manifesta- 
tions of the spirit of intolerance, although 
silly, are comparatively harmless. To 
show whither this spirit can lead, it is 
only necessary to recall the ghastly mys- 
tery of Kelsey’s disappearance, at Hun- 
tingdon, Long Island. In a quiet com- 
munity, presumably law-abiding and rea- 
sonably religious, some people chose to 
consider as objectionable the method 
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adopted by a young man to win the af- 
fections of a young woman. We do not 
deny that probably his attentions were 
annoying and might have gone far to- 
ward justifying her nearest male relative 
in kicking him. Still we strongly sus- 
pect that his heaviest offense consisted 
in having raised his eyes to one whom 
the village society deemed his superior. 
He was waylaid, seized by a crowd which 
certainly contained some of the most re- 
spectable men in the place, stripped, tar- 
red and feathered, and brought before 
the house where the young lady whom 
he had annoyed lived with her aunt. 
These ladies —described by those who 
best knew them as refined, modest, and 
Christian women—gazed upon the spec- 
tacle, if not with pleasure, at least with- 
out a word of pity or remonstrance. 
Whether excitement, the indulgence of 
evil passions, and the fatal sense of ir- 
responsibility characteristic of a mob, 
hurried them into murder, and the hor- 
rible thing which the waters of the sound 
gave up was the mutilated remains of 
the unfortunate man, may never be le- 
gally established. Kelsey was never 
seen alive again; the whole community 
was divided upon the question of his 
fate, and the burial of the remains found 
in the water was the subject of a print- 
ed notice exceeding in brutality, we ver- 
ily believe, anything in the English lan- 
guage. Remember that this occurred 
within an hour’s sail of the largest of 
American cities, in a community above 
the average in intelligence and morality, 
and in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three. 

From intolerance we naturally pass to 
prejudice, which differs from it chiefly 
in its greater scope, having for its prov- 
ince all that lies on both sides of the 
line of justice. The form which this 
fault generally takes is the disposition 
to judge men by their accidents rather 
than by their essentials. This is shown 
in our treatment of foreigners. There 
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is among us a large class to whom an 
Englishman is the personification of in- 
justice and insolence. His appearance 
recalls at once such grievances as taxa- 
tion and repression, the prison-ship and 
the execution of Hale, the impressment 
of seamen, and the employment of Indi- 
ans in warfare. For this our bombastic 
school-histories are largely responsible, 
and the impressions which they make on 
the plastic mind of American youth are 
deepened by such sentimentalists as Ab- 
bott and Headley. To another class 
the presentation of an Englishman brings 
visions of coronets and castles. They 
pronounce his title, if he have or claim 
one, with a gusto suggestive of the flavor 
of some rare and luscious fruit. They 
grovel with such enjoyment of the dirt 
as to impede the steps of men accustom- 
ed to ordinary social homage. Nothing 
in American society is more humiliating 
than the spectacle of a nobleman, who, 
having burst from the chrysalis state of 
a discharged valet, enjoys the brief sun 


of a watering-place, and flutters amid 


beauty and fashion. Washington soci- 
ety affords an opportunity to study both 
ofthese forms of prejudice. Many houses 
are so well known for the lionization of 
foreigners that Americans rarely obtrude 
their undesirable presence, while for- 
eigners have quite as much right to com- 
plain of the reception they meet with 
under other roofs. Another form of 
prejudice is the reaction which in vig- 
orous constitutions is apt to follow the 
school-history and Abbott - Headley 
treatment. It shows itself in an icon- 
oclastic and irreverent spirit toward the 
most cherished idols and the most sa- 
cred traditions. It votes Franklin a 
skinflint, makes the paternal Washing- 
ton say “he would rather George would 
tell twenty lies than cut down another 
cherry-tree,” and, without any apprecia- 
tion of the research of Mr. Bancroft, 
takes a malignant pride in his assertion, 
“that if General Joseph Reed ever act- 
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ualiy said, ‘I am not worth purchasing, 
but such as I am the King of England 
is not rich enough to buy me,’ the first 
part of the remark was eminently cor- 
rect.” 

Provincialism is a form of narrowness 
very prevalent in American society. 
Many causes contribute to this end: the 
great extent of our country ; the distance 
of large tracts from centres of civiliza- 
tion; the absence of any centre with 
the unquestioned influence of Paris and 
London ; state pride and sectional jeal- 
ousy. The only cure for the evil is 
time, which will bring a change in the 
conditions, of which at present provin- 
cialism is the necessary product. When 
a Frenchman from the provinces comes 
to Paris, his first care is to putona suit 
made by a Parisian tailor; his next to 
put off his provincial mode of thought, 
speech, and action. To be mistaken 
upon his arrival for a denizen of the 
capital is a personal tribute which justi- 
fies any amount of self-gratulation. We 
question whether Barére, drunk with 
noble blood, speaking of the daughter of 
an empress as “the Widow Capet,” 
felt prouder than when, an obscure bar- 
rister from the provinces, he was pro- 
nounced by a woman of fashion the only 
man she had ever known who brought 
with him to the capital the indescribable 
tone of Parisian society. In this coun- 
try, so far are many from being ashamed 
of provincialism, that they glory in it. 
We of this generation have reason to 
know what allegiance the men of the 
South bear to their States, and how 
they have testified their devotion. Nor 
is that devotion confined to political 
forms, but clings even more closely to 
social institutions. What Virginian of 
the old school would veil one feature of 
the Old Dominion in New York, or ac- 
knowledge a higher type of civilization 
than that which prevailed in his beloved 
State? Even if provincialism could be 
brought to the bar of opinion, who would 
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be the accuser? We are confident that 
there is society in this country which 
has outgrown this narrow garment. We 
believe that most people would admit 
this much, with the proviso that they 
were that society. That the claims of 
any locality would be admitted by other 
localities, or that its verdict would carry 
much weight, we utterly disbelieve. In 
fact the whole question may be illustra- 
ted by Rogers’ story of the man who, 
being pressed by his host to try a par- 
ticularly nice pudding, said, fixing his 
eyes coolly upon the plate of a gentle- 
man who had just appropriated a large 
slice: “ Pray, sir, which zs the pudding?” 

We must not omit one form of nar- 
rowness, namely, the effort to confine 
social pleasures as much as possible to 
the young and single. We do not know 
any feature in American society which 
has called forth more unfavorable com- 
ment. An Englishman, who had gone 
a round of social events in several large 
cities, was asked what he thought of 
American society? “Society! saw very 
little, you know; no end of dancing 
girls and boys.” Fair as is the sight of 
youth and beauty, their charms can not 
replace the experience, tact, and repose 
of maturity. Indeed, restiveness under 
the gaze of older eyes is a sure sign of 
the need of mature influences. The 
withdrawal of oider persons is some- 
times voluntary. This is the case in 
our newer communities. The founders 
are often men of force and native talent, 
deficient in education and unequal to 
the demands of society. Realizing fully 
their own wants, they give their children 
every advantage of education. When 
these young people begin to take their 
part in society, it is natural that their 
parents should shrink from apposition 
and the inevitable contrast, satisfied in 
their seclusion to hear of their chil- 
dren’s success. Sometimes the act of 
retirement is not a voluntary one, and 
women, especially, cling to power with 
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the tenacity of a veteran politician. One 
need only consider the melancholy wall- 
flower —a standing appeal to our sym- 
pathies — to realize the pressure which 
gradually forces the spinster and the 
matron out of society. The principal 
agent in this work is the tyranny of 
youth and beauty. For unmixed ego- 
ism, for blissful contemplation of her 
own supremacy and utter unconcern for 
the traditions of humanity, commend to 
us the American belle. With regard to 
her masculine counterpart, he is in every 
way worthy of her. He accords her all 
personal graces; she allows him all in- 
tellectualendowments. We can not say 
that he flatters her. Flattering another 
implies a momentary departure from self. 
He simply impresses her with the con- 
viction that he is her supplement, and 
that they two comprise all above the 
social horizon. The voice which has 
held assemblies spell- bound is heard at 
long intervals in her presence, while the 
fixed attention with which her chatter 
is listened to has not always been ac- 
corded to the clearer accents of the orator. 

We by no means wish to hold up 
French society as a model, but there are 
some features in it which might be stud- 
ied in this country with manifest advan- 
tage. We refer to its characteristics of 
grace, wit, and culture. The influence 
of woman is probably greater than in 
any other European society, an influ- 
ence which is the result of growth and 
development, and not the product of a 
night, to wither when the freshness of 
morning has evaporated. Women may 
be treated with more chivalrous defer- 
ence in America, but after all there is 
an idea of weakness and helplessness 
underlying this deference. In France 
she is the central figure around which a 
brilliant society revolves. The mental 
equipoise of the sturdy old American 
philosopher was, we fancy, quite as much 
disturbed by the powdered beauties of 
Versailles as by the inquisitorial wis- 
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dom of the British Parliament. What 
influence women trained in such a school 
exert is a matter of history. Bonaparte 
distinguished two women by his special 
dislike, and certainly dreaded the witty 
atmosphere of the sa/ox little less than 
the plots of the royalists. Of these two, 
Madame Récamier had the universally 
felt charms of youth and beauty, but her 
grace and tact outlived them, and were 
able to enchain Chateaubriand. Mad- 
ame de Stiel was a power recognized 
not only by Bonaparte, but by Benja- 
min Constant, by Europe as well as by 
France, and yet she was no longer young 
and never had been pretty. In the pa- 
thetic episode of the Gironde, where so 
much talent, probity, and patriotism were 
rendered futile by so much weakness, 
nothing is more striking than the power 
of a woman who united to Spartan vir- 
tues the intellect of Athens. 

Many of the peculiarities of American 
society may be due to the fact that it is 
founded upon a constantly shifting base. 
Of the three possible foundations—birth, 
wealth, and culture—birth, itself an ac- 
cident, is independent of subsequent ac- 
cidents, and is for that reason the most 
stable. Wealth is partly the result of 
accident and partly of individual effort. 
Society based upon it must be deficient 
in stability and solidity. There must be 
constant change where a financial storm 
can shake down the fairest fruit, and a 
speculation bring up an abundant crop 
of mushrooms. Culture is the proper 
foundation of society, as it directly qual- 
ifies its possessors for the duties and 
enjoyments of social intercourse. If we 
were asked which of these was the qual- 
ification generally recognized in this 
country, we should be compelled to say, 
the possession of a certain share of 
worldly goods. In some places, family 
is at least as important as wealth, and 
every day education and talent are de- 
manding more loudly that they shall pro- 
nounce upon social pretensions, The 
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fact remains, that there is little society 
in America whose doors are not open 
to wealth, provided that its possessor is 
not personally offensive. Weare not to 
be understood as inveighing against 
wealth, or coupling it with the want of 
birth or education. It is a great advan- 
tage and a greater trust. It has placed 
many brilliant intellects above the reach 
of sordid temptation, from which, alas! 
they are not free by reason of their 
quality. In the hands of a Peabody or 
a Lick it has been a source from which 
benefits will continue to flow long after 
the death of its possessors. 

Culture being the true foundation of 
society, imperfect culture is productive 
of a condition which we have called 
want ofdepth. This deficiency becomes 
more striking when we compare the cult- 
ure met with in society with that found 
outside of it. This seems to us more 
satisfactory and fairer than a compari- 
son of our society—the product of a cou- 
ple of centuries—with the outgrowth of 
institutions whose rise, duration, and suc- 
cession have marked epochs in history. 
We are confident that our method of 
comparison will show that the larger and 
by far the most valuable part of Ameri- 
can culture lies outside gf American 
society. We do not mean that the rep- 
resentative men of science, art, and let- 
ters—our Henrys, our Bierstadts, and 
our Bryants—are either recluses or Bo- 
hemians. They enter society, and the 
wheels of our actual social leaders may 
even cease for a moment to revolve, 
while the idea of something higher than 
their own existence struggles hard to 
enter their unfurnished heads. They 
are gazed at with interest and admira- 
tion, but they leave no imprint, and 
when they have been shown to the door 
with a profusion of bows, society draws 
a long breath of relief and returns to its 
buzz and its “German.” Such men feel 
the difficulty of raising the intellectual 
standard of a class. Numbers and or- 
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ganization give a power to the dullest. 
Not willing to live in an atmosphere so 
chilling to genius, they simply observe 
the decencies of society, and consent at 
intervals to play the part of the lion in 
the menagerie. We doubt if a single 
man very eminent in any branch of 
knowledge can be mentioned who ex- 
erts any real influence upon society. If 
the attitude of the intellectual leaders is 
one of friendly neutrality, that of the 
mass of artists and literary men ap- 
proaches hostility. The word “Bohe- 
mian” clearly points to outlaw, and the 
number of clever men in America who 
receive this name from society, repay- 
ing its distrust with hearty contempt, is 
alarming. We do not believe that the 
fault lies wholly with society. Men of 
talent are not free from selfishness, and 
if society can not amuse them they will 
not recognize any duties to it. The re- 
sult is an unfortunate situation, where 
clever men will not try to instruct so- 


ciety nor society to entertain clever men. 
The presence of so few men of acknowl- 
edged culture has the effect which might 
be expected from the absence of a high 


standard. It leaves the field almost 
clear to shallow pretension. Nothing is 
easier than to acquire a reputation for 
culture and cleverness by cramming and 
flippancy. It must be confessed that 
the temptation to figure in the lion’s skin 
is almost irresistible, where the chances 
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are so immensely against the ears being 
detected. 

We have avoided instituting a com- 
parison between the culture of America 
and that of other nations. While but 
few in this country have attained to the 
elegance of French and English classical 
scholarship, and we lack the thorough- 
ness of the German training, knowledge 
is universally diffused, and in science 
particularly we occupy a very honorable 
place. The questidns are: Does the 
culture of our society bear a fair pro- 
portion to the general culture of the 
country? and is this proportion as large 
as in other countries? We have tried 
to answer the first question. The sec- 
ond would require too much space and 
more knowledge of foreign society. We 
believe that in England, such men and 
women as Herbert Spencer, Tennyson, 
and George Eliot do exert a decided 
social influence, while you can hardly 
give higher praise to current French lit- 
erature than to say that it is the reflex 
of a brilliant society. 

We have confined our remarks upon 
this subject chiefly to men, because we 
attribute to them a directing influence. 
Women are wonderfully quick to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of their 
situation. Just as soon as men will 
leave a pretty ignoramus to flock round 
a plain woman of culture, just so soon 
will culture be striven for by women. 
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NO MORE. 


Nay, then, what can be done 
When love is flown, 
When love has passed away? 
Sit in the twilight gray, 
Thinking how near he was, 
Thinking how dear he was, 
That is no more, to-day! 


How can the day be fair 
Love may not share? 
How day go by, 
Hearing no fond words said, 
With no dear kisses shed — 
O, how can love be dead, 
And yet not I! 
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HAVE forgotten the name he brought 

with him from the States, for nobody 
here ever called him anything else but 
“Lumley’s Pardner.” 

We miners have a familiar knack of 
rechristening, and a name once altered 
sticks to a man as long as he sticks to 
the mines; so, even after Lumley had 
thrown up his claim and left the dig- 
gings, a good three years ago, Lumley’s 
Pardner still remained, a finger-post to 
trace the distance back. After all, John 
Jones, or Lumley’s Pardner, what mat- 
tered it, in that doubtful tide of immi- 
gration setting in toward the wild re- 
gions, where the first confidential ques- 
tion, after intimacy seemed to warrant 
the liberty, was invariably, “Saay, com- 
rade, what was your name before you 
came here?” 

You see, I knew Lumley’s Pardner 
when he first came into the mines. I 
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was up at Wood’s Diggings at the time 
he and a party of two or three more came 
around prospecting. I remember I 
thought what a fine stalwart young fel- 
low he was, straight as a young pine- 
tree, and no foolishness about him ei- 
ther, for he had been roughing it a year 
or two down on the Texas border. I 
never saw the boys more downright 
pleased over a new-comer than when 
he bought a claim and went in with us. 
He was not a man to talk much about 
himself, nor one you would feel free to 
question; but there was honest square- 
dealing looking out of his clear gray 
eyes, for all the trouble and unrest laid 
up behind them. 

Lumley was as different as a man 
could be. I have often noticed that 
men take to unlikes in mating among 
themselves, as well as in choosing mates 
for life. He came into the diggings a 
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week or so later, and they somehow fell 
in together. Lumley was what you 
might call an extra clever fellow. He 
looked scarcely more than a boy—these 
fair-skinned people never show their 
age—with his handsome womanish face, 
bright blue eyes, and trim- built figure; 
but he had confidence until you could 
not rest, plenty of the gift of gab, anda 
something about him—I believe people 
call it magnetism: at least, when you 
were with him you believed just as he 
did, and then wondered at yourself aft- 
erward for doing it. 

Lumley always had a knack of twist- 
ing folks round his little finger, for all 
that the lines of firmness were quite lack- 
ing about his mouth. Lumley’s Pard- 
ner, now, with his close-set lips, and 
square massive jaw—you might as well 
hope to move a mountain as him against 
his will. He would be strong to do, or 
to bear; you could easily see that. 

I do not know as it was exactly fair! 
I never meant to eavesdrop, but it hap- 
pened in this wise: one night I went 
over to Lumley’s shanty —it was amaz- 
ing strange how soon his name got tack- 
ed to everything—to see about a broken 
pick he wanted mended. I used to do 
the smithing in those days. As I open- 
ed the door, I saw there was no one in, 
and, being tired with my day’s work, I 
dropped down on a log just outside, lit 
my pipe, and sat leaning back against 
the pine boards waiting for Lumley to 
come back. I guess I must have got 
drowsy and fallen asleep, for the first 
thing I heard was voices, and Lumley’s 
Pardner speaking out bitter and short, 
in a way we seldom heard him speak. 

“T reckon it’s of no use to ask if 
there’s any letters come to my name,” 
he said. “There’s no one to write to 
me.” 

I rubbed open my eyes and saw two 
gleams of light streaming out through 
the open door and the one loop-hole of 
a window, and then I knew that Lum- 
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ley and his mate must have passed me 
by and never seen me in the twilight. 
Raising myself up, I saw Lumley through 
the window, sitting down to the pine ta- 
ble beside a tallow dip, with two or three 
letters lying before him, and one open in 
his hand. Then it flashed across my 
mind that one of the boys from a camp 
beyond had gone in to the station and 
was due with the mail that night. 

Lumley’s Pardner sat over the far 
side of the table with a gloomy look in 
his eye. Being in the same boat my- 
self, I knew how lonesome it was never 
to have news from home, and wondered 
to myself how a manly fine- looking fel- 
low like him should be without wife or 
sweetheart waiting with a woman’s pride 
in him somewhere. 

Lumley was busy reading his letters. 
I thought I had better stay outside. He 
was that intent at first that he seem- 
ed not to have heard the other’s words, 
but after a moment he lifted his face 
with one of the proud bright looks that 
were Lumley’s own. “Ay, comrade!” 
he cried, cheerily; “and don’t tell me it 
isn’t all your own fault. Don’t dare to 
envy me my wife and child.” 

There was no reply; but, looking over, 
I saw such a bitter sorrowful look on 
the face of Lumley’s Pardner, that, 
scarcely knowing what I was doing, I 
stood and watched and pitied him. I 
heard Lumley read aloud; words of love 
and trust, watching and waiting, and of 
happiness in him and the child. I saw 
his face as he read. He might be a weak 
man, but he loved the woman and the 
child. From the iast letter there drop- 
ped outacarte de visite. Lumley caught 
it up with boyish eagerness. 

“Old pard,” he cried, “ you shall see 
my two treasures. Here they are—Lu- 
lie and the boy!” 

He tossed the picture across the ta- 
ble. The other picked it up. I sawa 
man die once, stabbed through the heart. 
Just such a look came into the face of 
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Lumley’s Pardner, as he glanced at that 
picture in his hand. Lumley, bending 
over his letter, never saw it. When he 
had finished reading, he held out his 
hand. The other did not even raise his 
eyes, but kept them fixedly on what he 
held. 

“TI, too, once thought to have a wife 
and child,” he muttered presently, less 
to Lumley than to himself. 

The words, following that look, were 
a whole book of revelation tome. Hap- 
pily, Lumley did not notice. His face 
showed some surprise, mingled with that 
placid satisfaction the successful man al- 
ways wears. 

“Ah!” he returned, shaking his head 
knowingly, “is that the way the land 
lies? I knew you were always close- 
mouthed, but a disappointment—I nev- 
er suspected that. She, whoever it was, 
had precious bad taste when she looked 
the other way!” and he ran his eye ad- 
miringly over the other’s splendid pro- 
portions and manly handsome face. 

“She never refused me,” broke in 


Lumley’s Pardner, in a low smothered 
tone, his eyes still fastened intently on 


the picture. “I—never asked her; but 
she knew my mind, and I thought I 
knew hers. I was sure she would wait 
for me until I came back. It was for 
her I went away.” 

“But you wrote to her?” questioned 
Lumley, with genuine interest. 

“Not a word—not a line. I ama 
poor scribe. But she knew me well 
enough to need no written assurance of 
my intentions. Every day would be 
lived for her. There could be no doubt 
of that in her mind.” 

Lumley made a hasty gesture of dis- 
sent. “And there, old man, was pre- 
cisely where you failed to connect! It 
don’t do, you know, for women to take 
too much for granted. They iike to be 
well fortified; and then you are the 
surest to win if you take them by storm. 
Why, my Lulie——” 
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“She don’t look as though she ever 
walked over a true heart with her dainty 
feet, and that glad little smile just curv- 
ing her lips!” broke in Lumley’s Pard- 
ner, his white face still bent on the pict- 
ure. His deep voice trembled a little 
over the last words. 

“ Lulie is truth itself,” answered Lum- 
ley, quickly. “She never loved anybody 
but me. To be sure, she had admirers 
— how could she help that and be what 
she is?—but she loves me truly. You 
can see it in her eyes!” 

Lumley’s Pardner turned deathly pale. 
He caught the table by one hand as if 
to steady himself, and fairly hurled the 
picture across to Lumley. It missed 
its mark and fell to the floor. As he 
saw it fall, all the fierceness died out of 
his eyes, and a frightened look crept in- 
to them. 

“Pick her up,” he said, with timid ap- 
prehension, as though it were a human 
being to whom, in a moment of passion, 
he had committed some act of violence. 
“I didn’t mean to do that—poor little 
mother!” —that last word seemed to 
give him a stronger footing with him- 
self. “I was thinking how my wife 
married another man, and never let me 
know.” 

“Come, come, old man, don’t take it 
so to heart,” said Lumley, soothingly. | 
“There'll be a pleasant home, a dear 
little woman, and bright-eyed children 
in the future for you yet.” 

“NEVER!” 

Lumley’s Pardner brought down his 
fist like a sledge-hammer ; then he lean- 
ed forward in his seat, with a feverish 
eagerness in his manner which he tried 
hard to keep out of his voice: 

“Tell me, how would you have given 
up your Lulie?” 

Lumley laughed with easy careless 
good-nature. “You put me in a tight 
place,” he said. “But, supposing the 
case, the first question I should ask 
would be, Did she go over to the en- 
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emy’s camp—in other words, forsake 
me for an old rival?” 

“N-n-o!” answered Lumley’s Pard- 
ner, slowly. “It was some one I had 
never seen. I’ve nothing ag’in the 
man.” 

“Why, then,” went on Lumley— 
“truth sometimes cuts hard, old fellow 
— I think it was your fault, and not the 
girl’s. It’s a man’s privilege to speak 
his mina; a woman’s destiny to fold 
her hands and wait. She can never be 
quite sure unless he has spoken out. 
Then perhaps another, who has learned 
to love her, does speak. She feels the 
need of love in her life; women as often 
marry to be loved as because they love. 
Then, instead of wasting her life for that 
which may never come to her, she takes 
up the fate lying at her feet. Does she 
go so very much astray?” 

Lumley’s Pardner dropped his head 
upon his breast. “Poor girl! I never 
thought of that,” he said. 

I do not know just how it was that I 
remembered all the words so plain. 
There was no more said, and, feeling 
guilty-like for stealing a mate’s secret 
which it was not meant for me to know, 
I crept to my shanty, bunked in, and let 
the broken pick lie over until morning. 

I always felt sorry for Lumley’s Pard- 
ner after that. 

Well, for a time, things went on in 
the old way. Then Lumley’s Pardner 
came down with mountain-fever, and 
Lumley nursed him through it. He was 
as tender as a woman, was Lumley! 
When I used to drop in of nights, oc- 
casionally, to lend a hand at watching, 
the sick man’s eyes would follow him 
about the room, in a helpiess beseech- 
ing way that was pitiful to see. 

It was only the ghost of Lumley’s 
Pardner that got up from it, but the two 
were always nigher together after that. 

When Lumley got back to the claim, 
and Lumley’s Pardner was just able to 
crawl about, they came into a wonderful 
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streak of luck. Lumley struck into a big 
pocket, and there they were, in the turn 
of a die, rich men. Mining, after all, is 
a game of chance—you buy your ticket, 
but it does not always win; there are 
plenty of blanks to every prize. 

It does not matter the exact amount 
this prize netted, if I had remembered 
it. Lumley was jubilant over his “pile,” 
anxious to sell out, and leave the mines; 
so nobody was surprised when his part- 
ner bought him out for a good round 
sum, saying, in his quiet way, that he 
guessed he’d stay and see the thing 
through. 

It was very quiet in camp the morn- 
ing that Lumley went away. The boys 
were sorry to lose him, for he had not 
any but well-wishers among us. 

Well, six months went by, and then 
came a little white letter, “scribed” in 
a dainty woman’s hand to Lumley’s 
Pardner. The man trembled all over 
like a leaf when it was put into his hand, 
took it into his cabin, and shut fast the 
door. Within the next half-hour he 
came out again in a desperate hurry, 
saddled his mule, and rode off down the 
trail. 

“ Unexpected business!” was his has- 
tyexplanation. Could not say how soon 
he might be back. 

The news came to us at last by a 
party of traders, stopping to noon in 
camp. Then I knew what those marks 
of weakness about his mouth stood for; 
Lumley had never left the city at all! 
He had sat down to the gaming-table 
one night, and gotten up from it the 
next morning poorer than he had come 
into the mines. He had first won, then 
lost, and lost and won, and won again; 
and then that last total blank stared him 
in the face. 

Lumley could never give up at that. 
He must win it all back} Luck was 
surely in store for him yet! He haunt- 
ed the gambling-hells, playing reck- 
lessly, desperately, so long as he could 
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win enough to keep the ball rolling; 
pawning his watch, his ring, even his 
clothing, when other resources failed. 

So Lumley’s Pardner found him— 
heavy-eyed, with a seedy flashiness in 
his dress, marks of dissipation on his 
fair womanish face —a pretty-nearly 
played - out individual. 

The blood rushed all over his face, 
for the manliness yet left in him could 
but feel the shame of that meeting. 
But there was no backing out now. 
Lumley’s Pardner took him to one side. 

“T’ve heard of you, old man,” he said, 
in his matter-of-fact way, “and I’ve 
come to see you out of this! How much 
do you say will clear you up, and have 
a trifle ahead?” 

Lumley never raised his eyes. 

“Old Pard,” he answered, choking 
up, “you’re a better friend than I de- 
serve. Don’t ask me to take anything 
from you. I went in with my eyes open, 
and, thanking you all the same, I’ll have 
nobody’s help out.” 

Lumley’s Pardner laid a broad hand 
on each of the pitifully drooping shoul- 
ders. 

“Old man, when that fever had me 
down, I’d ha’ gone under if it hadn’t been 
for you. So help me God! I’d rather 
ha’ died than have taken what I did at 
your hands. Do you dare deny me this 
small return, now? What’s a paltry 
sum of money between you and me, and 
the ‘little mother’ waitin’ at home?” 

Lumley put down his head upon that, 
and cried like a baby; the which, if it 
be not manly, I like him the better for. 
There are tears, I am thinking, that are 
far from disgracing even the eyes of a 
man. 

“I’m ashamed of myself, through and 
through, for what’s gone by,” were Lum- 
ley’s next words, “but I can’t give it up 
now. Matters can’t be any worse, and 
there’s a chance of bettering. Perhaps 
to-night I shall win it all back.” 

There were the old willfulness and 
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pride, and the new fascination of the 
gaming-table. There was no turning 
him back, no moving him from that re- 
solve. 

Lumley’s Pardner took him by the 
arm. 

“Either way, I’m bound to see you 
through,” he said. “Come.” 

So night after night, as Lumley play- 
ed, there stood Lumley’s Pardner look- 
ing on, with never a word of that little 
white letter, his answering message, or 
the two passengers on board an ocean 
steamer bound for California. 

Despite Lumley’s hopefulness, luck 
never turned. It was the same feverish 
unrest and tedious waiting, the sense of 
degradation by day, and at night the 
brilliantly lighted gambling-hell, the ex- 
citement, the fascination, trembling be- 
twixt hope and uncertainty, the frequent 
potations to steady his shaking nerves, 
and, as the night wore on, uncertainty 
deepening into failure and disappoint- 
ment; and each morning Lumley’s Pard- 
ner led him slowly and silently away, 
until time, wearing on, brought at last 
this appeal : 

“For God’s sake, old man, when wiil 
you let up?” 

“So help me heaven, as soon as I 
get back twe thousand dollars, I swear 
never to touch cards or dice again.” And 
Lumley was dead in earnest this time. 
Still, he would accept nothing from his 
partner. 

The night the Ocean Belle was sig- 
naled into port, Lumley’s Pardner beck- 
oned “ Monte Bill” aside (I reckon you 
have heard of Monte Bill, the best brace- 
dealer and shori-card player west of the 
old Mississippi), and some secret under- 
standing passed between them. 

In the midst of a game, Lumley’s 
Pardner left his post, which was some- 
thing unusual, passing Monte Bill on his 
way to the door. It was not generally 
noticed, but as he passed he dropped a 
small compact package into the gam- 
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bler’s hand; then, slouching his som- 
brero over his eyes, he left the hall. 

Pausing in the street, Lumley’s Pard- 
ner looked anxiously down. It would 
have been dark but for the street-lamps, 
for it was full two hours to moonrise ; 
but down by the wharf shone out the 
gleam of a new signal-light, which, 
poised at mast-head, glowered through 
the dark like the fiery eye of a gigantic 
Cyclops: the Ocean Belle was in. Ten 
minutes later, pushing his way through 
the bustling crowd that thronged the 
deck, he hurried across the plank and 
made his way straight to the cabin. 

The past seemed all a dream, as he 
stood again with wildly beating heart 
before a once familiar form— familiar 
still, though bearing the maturer crown 
of motherhood. Her face was even fairer 
than of old, blushing with its own wild- 
rose tints of loveliness, her soft eyes 
shining up in glad expectation. The 
broad sombrero, slouched over his fore- 
head, shaded his features. She saw 
only bronzed cheeks and a strong brown 
beard. The tremor in his voice might 
have meant diffidence. 

“Pardon me, Madam, you are—I be- 
lieve—that is to say—I am Lumley’s 
Pardner.” 

She held out a white hand cordially. 

“And my husband?” 

“Ts well. I am to take you to him.” 

He took timidly the hand she extend- 
ed, awkwardly the little woman thought, 
and then let it go. 

“Give me the child.” 

He took the sleeping boy in his arms, 
and so burdened piloted the way to a 
carriage waiting close beside the wharf. 
Putting her inside, he laid the child 
gently, almost reverently upon her lap. 

“We're to drive round and take up 
Lumley. Itis only a few minutes’ ride.” 

One last searching glance from under 
the protecting sombrero, and he closed 
the carriage-door, mounting to his place 
beside the driver. 
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Oddly enough, Lumley had just fin- 
ished a winning game with Monte Bill 
when Lumley’s Pardner came hurriedly 
in. As he slipped quietly back to his 
post, Lumley sat eying the “pile”— 
twenty-five hundred dollars. He put 
out his hand to rake it up, paused, drew 
it back, picked up the cards, and began 
to shuffle for another stake; not that 
he had forgotten his oath, or the woin- 
an and child he loved, but a long way 
ahead of anything else was the thought 
that luck had turned—that he had only 
to follow it up to win back all the past. 
Lumley’s Pardner stooped to his ear: 

“You'd better throw up the game. 
The ‘little mother’ and your boy are 
waiting here, outside.” 

Lumley started—half- rose to his feet, 
looked up into his partner’s face, then 
at the cards, then at the door, then wist- 
fully back upon the cards and the gold. 
As with a heavy sigh he sunk into his 
seat again, Lumley’s Pardner, dashing 
the cards from his hands, raked up the 
stakes and forced the money into Lum- 
ley’s pocket. 

“How long will you keep your wife 
and child waiting alone, at night, in a 
strange city before the door of a gam- 
bling - house?” 

The thrust struck home. Like aman 
awakening from a dream, Lumley sprung 
up, crushed on his hat, and flew to the 
door. 

Once in the little woman’s arms, he 
was safe. Lumley’s Pardner knew him 
well enough to be sure ofthat. He never 
followed him, but slipped out at the 
side-door, and the next day saw him 
back in camp, a trifle pale, and sterner 
than was his wont, but the clear gray 
eyes dauntlessly honest and brave. 

And I reckon, to this day, Lumley 
never knows how much he owes his old 
mate, or that his Lulie had one true 
lover, whom he once knew and appro- 
priated to himself in the person of Lum- 
ley’s Pardner. 
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N a scientific work which recently 

came to my hand, I found some in- 
teresting particulars about the gold-mines 
in Siberia and the Ural Mountains, some 
main points of which may be worthy to 
engage the attention of Californians. 
Before the discovery of the gold-fields 
on the northern Pacific slope, those 
mines were the most important and ex- 
tensive on earth, yielding within the 
first thirty years they were worked (from 
1820 to 1850) over $200,000,000 worth 
of gold, or an annual average of about 
$7,000,000o—a vast amount at that time, 
before the world became accustomed to 
the returns of the mines of California 
and Australia, and lately to those of Ne- 
vada and the western Territories of the 
United States. 

Concerning the history of the Russian 
mines, it is stated that, as early as 1491, 
the Czar Iwan Wassiliewitch sent some 
German miners to the Ural Mountains, 
to prospect there for silver and gold. 
They found some silver-ores on a creek 
called Tsbisna, but their exploration had 
no substantial issue whatever. A sim- 
ilar expedition of German adventurers 
left Moscow in 1671, under the command 
of one Michael Selin, but with no more 
palpable result than the former one. 
Only in 1745 work was begun in ear- 
nest on several quartz-lodes, discovered 
on the Pushma Creek, in the neighbor- 
hood of Jekatharinsburg. All the sur- 
rounding mountain ranges were careful- 
ly searched thereafter, with only indif- 
ferent success, the mentioned veins and 
some on the Beresowska River being 
the only ones yielding workable ores. 
The entire yield, however, of all these 
deep gold-mines— mostly worked by 
condemned political and criminal of- 


fenders —was at no time of great con- 
sequence. 

Of much higher importance was the 
discovery, at a later period, of the gold- 
bearing character of some of the diluvial 
formations. As it frequently occurs that 
a thing eagerly sought after in the dis- 
tance suddenly and unawares turns up 
in the very vicinity, so it happened with 
these Russian placer-diggings. While 
hunting after auriferous veins in all di- 
rections, the prospectors had no sus- 
picion that the ground they were tread- 
ing upon in many cases was pregnant 
with gold, of which the extraction was 
by far less difficult and much more lu- 
crative than that of those meagre quartz- 
veins. 

The priority of the discovery of gold 
in the diluvial soil is claimed by several 
parties. In 1771 the hoisting-gear of a 
shaft in the Klutchewskoi mine being 
destroyed by fire, a tunnel was driven 
into it, in order to draw off the accumu- 
lating water. In this tunnel two strata 
—one of a reddish, the other of a bluish 
clay—were struck, and next to them two 
courses carrying some sand along, which, 
upon closer inspection, proved to con- 
tain free gold in diminutive particles. 
During the farther progress of the tun- 
neling, several similar strata were struck, 
and it was ascertained that a reddish 
ocherous clay was the richest in gold, al- 
though still not sufficiently rich to cre- 
ate dny excitement. 

In 1804, M. Ilmann, a superior gov- 
ernment officer connected with the min- 
ing department, had his attention drawn 
to the matter, and interested himself so 
far in its behalf as to stimulate farther 
investigations. At last, in 1818, a claim 
was opened, which promised a better 








yield than all the previous explorations. 
In consequence of this discovery an or- 
der was issued to all mining captains 
(governmental agents) to divide their 
cantons into small districts all over the 
Ural region, to describe each of these 
petrographically, and to prospect them 
closely for gold. This proved to be an 
excellent measure. The next auriferous 
diluvial formation of some magnitude 
was thus discovered at Kushna in 1821, 
and soon was followed by a number of 
others, of which the exploration on an 
increasing scale was vigorously pursu- 
ed. A special board of commissioners 
was appointed by the Emperor Alexan- 
der I., to take its seat at Jekatharinsburg 
and to superintend and control the prog- 
ress of the gold-mining operations. The 
first notable quantity of precious metal 
was remitted to the treasury in 1823 from 
Berezovskoi, consisting of twelve poods 
(6,346 ounces) of gold-dust, the result of 
six months’ work. 

Soon after these discoveries—all made 
on government lands, and followed up 
by government officials—similar gold- 
fields were disclosed on the adjoining 
domains of private parties — namely, on 
the vast properties of the Russian prin- 
ces Demidoff and Butera—where, be- 
sides the gold, the first platinum was 
found in several creek-beds, of which 
metal the exploration was subsequently 
extensively developed and made exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

The formations covered by these di- 
luvial and alluvial deposits are just as 
varying in the Siberian and Ural min- 
ing districts as in the mountains of Cal- 
ifornia. They consist of different schists 
and slates (chlorite, diorite, clay, horn- 
blende, etc.), of limestone, porphyry, sy- 
enite, granite, gneiss, etc. By the con- 


tact of the diluvium (seifengebirge) with 
the bed-rock formation, the latter ap- 
pears in many cases altered to a certain 
depth, so that the gold, originally dis- 
seminated through the former, frequent- 
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ly is found accumulated in the bottoms 
and fissures of the otherwise barren rock. 
The oxyctognostic, accompanying min- 
erals of diluvial gold, are also the same 
in the Russian as in the Californian 
placer - diggings — namely, the universal 
black magnetic irons and other iron- 
ores, sulphurets, silica, limespar, am- 
phibale, glimmer, garnets, cirrons, co- 
runods, platinum, iridosmium, etc. Sevt 
eral valuable diamonds were also found 
since 1829 in some of the Ural mines. 
The average quality or fineness of the 
gold produced in Russia comes also near 
to that of California gold, which is gen- 
erally quoted at .885 fine. 

In the beginning the auriferous soil 
was not only simply washed, but during 
a number of years thousands of working 
days were squandered on indiscriminate- 
ly crushing all the rocks and pebbles 
accompanying the sand, under the sup- 
position that the gold is uniformly dis- 
persed through the entire formation. 
The first washing-machines, of rude and 
primitive construction, were gradually 
superseded by others more perfect and 
fitted to perform a greater amount of 
work with less loss of the precious met- 
al. The Russian government seems to 
have at certain times spasmodically spar- 
ed no expense in making experiments 
for the purpose of finding out the most 
profitable and economical method of op- 
eration. As a single instance out of 
many, I may mention the experiments 
made by Colonel Anossow, superintend- 
ent of the mines at Slatonst, in 1835. 
He took 10,000 poods (about 200 tons) 
of gold- bearing soil of average richness 
(no nearer description given) out of the 
Nicolai Alexewitch mine, and, after care- 
fully mixing the whole mass, to make it 
as homogeneous as possible, directed : 

1. 7,000 poods to be washed in the or- 
dinary way in troughs, whereby 21 12-96 
solotniks (2 90-100 ounces) of gold were 
extracted. 

2. 500 poods (about ten tons) to be very 
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carefully washed on small tables, which 
yielded 2 18-96 solotniks (one solotnik, 
66.1 grains). 

2. 2,409 poods were worked with quick- 
silver in the usual Californian method, 
which gave a seven - times better result 
than that obtained by simple washing. 

4. 100 poods of “tailings” were saved 
after the first ordinary washing, and 
reworked by amalgamation, which pro- 
duced more than the first original gain 
from virgin soil. 

5. Finally, ten poods were at first re- 
peatedly washed by hand, and the results 
accurately noted ; then the tailings were 
carefully sampled, and several wet assays 
with agua regia were made of them, 
whereby the least particle of gold was 
extracted from each sample. By this last 
trial it was proved that those 200 tons 
of sand contained no less than 131 times 
more gold than the amount realized by 
the primitive washing process, or more 
than eighteen times the result obtained 
by sluicing with amalgamation. 

After this astonishing result, Colonel 
Anossow was struck by the idea that 
sand of such richness could perhaps be 
more advantageously worked by smelt- 
ing. He first made a series of tests in 
crucibles, mixed the sand with char- 
coal in order to reduce the oxi‘e of iron 
naturally contained in it, and exposed 
it to a strong heat. The result was 
lumps of crude iron, in whic .nost of 
the gold contained in the samples was 
absorbed. This iron he dissolved with 
sulphuric acid, whereby the gold was 
easily saved. 

The following were the returns of these 
smelting experiments: 

1. Ten pounds of sand melted in cruci- 
bles, with the addition of charcoal-pow- 
der and flux, gave buttons of cast-iron 
which contained ninety-five times more 
gold than the proportion taken out by 
the simple washing operation, namely, 
thirty-seven and one-half solotniks to 
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2. 2,218 poods (about forty-four tons) 
of similar sand were smelted ina common 
cupola-furnace. The operation lasted 
six days, and resulted in fifty poods of 
auriferous cast-iron, containing 11 4-96 
solotniks of gold to the pood, and there- 
fore showing twenty-one solotniks to 
the pood of sand. Another 100 poods 
of the same sand operated upon by the 
common washing process gave only 
three-fourths of a solotnik. Thus it was 
proved that by smelting in a cupola- 
furnace twenty-eight times more gold 
could be extracted than by simple wash- 
ing. The smelting of this sand was 
conducted exactly in the same way as 
that of common iron-ore, and 189 bas- 
kets of coal were used to reduce the 
above-named quantity. 

3. Another trial on a large scale was 
made in a copper-smelting furnace, 
which lasted also for six days. Six hun- 
dred and ninety-three poods of sand 
were smelted with 152 poods of fluxes, 
and forty-eight baskets of coal were used. 
The result was nineteen and one-half 
poods of iron, containing, according to 
several assays—four pounds and fifty- 
three solotniks of gold, a trifle over 
sixty ounces. Had those 693 poods 
(nearly nineteen tons) of sand been 
merely washed, only five solotniks, equal 
to .68 of an ounce, would have been the 
result. Hence it follows that eighty- 
seven times more of gold can be ex- 
tracted by this mode of smelting than 
by ordinary washing. 

Everybody is well aware of the enor- 
mous loss of precious metals which, even 
with the best methods of treatment 
known to the present day, is absolutely 
unavoidable. We know, for instance, 
that the Comstock lode silver-ores are 
subject to a loss of from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of their assayed value, and it 
must bea very well-conducted mill which, 
assisted by a concurrence of favorable 
circumstances, is able to give any bet- 
terresults. This is painful enough ; but 
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when we consider that, according to the 
described Russian experiments, only a 
small portion of the treasure buried in 
the Siberian and Ural gold-fields has 
been secured, we can not but regret the 
loss to the uses of humanity of so much 
wealth. And then if we think that just 
the same must have taken place in the 
placer-diggings of California, so similar 
in their character, and where a similar 
manipulation was carried on, and that 
consequently, if not 131 or eighty-seven 
times (as in the above-stated cases) yet 
perhaps say four times—or, on a gen- 
eral average, if only twice—as much gold 
as was actually taken out was left be- 
hind in the so-called tailings, the first 
idea suggesting itself will naturally be: 
Whether and how it could be feasible 
to remedy the evil, and to recover (if 
but partially) for the benefit of the world, 
the treasure which has been so thorough- 
ly and ignorantly neglected and squan- 
dered? 

It appears very strange that notwith- 
standing the surprisingly different re- 
sults of the two ways of working the 
gold-bearing soil, as ascertained by a 
series of intelligently and conscientious- 
ly conducted experiments, still the old 
washing process was maintained in Rus- 
sia, and all the progress made in the 
metallurgy of gold consisted in the in- 
troduction of various improvements on 
the old rade washing-apparatus. This 
conservatism, however, may to a cer- 
tain extent be explained by the fact that 
these mining-works are mostly man- 
aged by government officials—a class 
not much inclined toward innovation— 
and that a bureaucratic administration, 
such as the Russian, is a very clumsy 
engine, not easily to be altered or amend- 
ed in any of its parts, even if the use- 
fulness of such an alteration be fully 
demonstrated. 

Some of the newer Siberian gold- 
washing machines are of a rather com- 
plicated structure, and, for all that, do 
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not seem to answer their purpose any 
better than the Californian long-tom and 
sluicing system. Since those experi- 
ments of Colonel Anossow’s were made, 
up to the date of the publication of the 
book which furnished the items for the 
present communication, nobody in the 
Ural or in Siberia thought of trying 
again to work auriferous sands by smelt- 
ing, the chief object of the gold- miners 
being to pass through their machines 
the greatest possible quantity of dirt in 
the shortest possible time. 

In monarchical Europe the industry 
of mining, especially of the precious 
metals, is principally carried on by the 
respective governments, while in the 
commonwealth of the United States this 
important branch is entirely left to pri- 
vate enterprise. Hence it can not be 
expected that the political authorities of 
either the Federal or the State adminis- 
trations should take any steps toward 
technically bettering the faults and de- 
linquencies of the prevailing gold - min- 
ing system; nor can much be expected 
in this direction from the efforts of sin- 
gle mine-owners or smaller associations 
commanding but a limited amount of 
capital, and whose main object it is to 
enrich themselves as quickly as possi- 
sible, regardless of all outsiders. But 
would it not be a praiseworthy task for 
some of the great capitalists who amass- 
ed their wealth by mining operations, to 
form a combination, furnishing the means 
for a close and systematic examination, 
by practical and professional miners and 
metallurgists of known ability, into the 
errors committed in the exploration of 
the placers of California, especially in 
early days, when a most reckless and 
wasteful kind of mining was carried on 
mostly by unskilled and uncontrolled 
adventurers —when the poorer soil was 
not considered worthy to be worked and 
made profitable by adding to it the rich- 
er—when only the “richest dirt” was 
operated upon, and the remainder was 
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buried under mountain-high heaps of 
débris and tailings so as to make it in 
some cases quite inaccessible to future 
explorers ? 

To investigate into all this; carefully 
to examine all such diggings as were re- 
nowned formerly for their richness, but 
are abandoned at present; to experi- 
ment as to what methods would be the 
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most suitable for the different localities ; 
to devise plans for the adaptation of an 
approved new system of work, and to 
put up one or several model establish- 
ments on a large scale— such ought to 
be, certainly, not oniy a grateful but 
also a highly lucrative task to those who 
possess means and the faculties to take 
this important matter in hand. 





A FANTASY OF ROSES. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


ROM a broken rift of clouds in the 
| ee sky a flood of light stream- 
ed through a window bearing the fare- 
well of the setting sun, and falling in 
golden showers upon the easel and the 
artist sitting motionless before it—her- 
self a fair vision, with blue cloud-like 
drapery, and crowned with a wealth of 
hair whose rippling waves borrowed not 
their gold from the glancing sunbeams, 
though they shone with an equal lustre. 
A tender brooding hush as of midnight 
was in the world without. The sweet 
April wind held its breath for very rapt- 
ure, and ceased to whisper its soft mur- 
muring notes to the budding maple-blos- 
soms. The crocus-buds drooped their 
heads under the weight of light and held 
them there as if spell-bound by the en- 
circling calm—a calm so intense that 
you felt the opening of the lilac- buds, 
the stirring of the sprouting grass. The 
room was radiant with glory, a fairy-like 
gleam of paradise. The light shone from 
walls of softest marine tint, a dream of 
heaven and the sea blended together; it 
illuminated with a glow like fire the 
heavy dead-gold frames which, hanging 
here and there, embraced paintings 
that were not paintings only but poems 
also; it glimmered faintly forth from the 
coverings of pale-blue damask which in- 


vested sofas and chairs alike, and kiss- 
ed with a warm pink flush the marble 
statues enshrined in the arches of the 
corners opposite. The deep bed of 
coals slumbering in the grate gave to 
the air a summery warmth and fragrance. 
At the other window, half-concealed by 
the drooping folds of the curtain and al- 
so bathed in the incoming tide of light, 
another person was sitting in a dreamy, 
listless attitude; a half-open book 3eem- 
ed just slipping from her fingers. Very 
young she looked, and was even young- 
er than she seemed. The exquisite 
transparency of her face shone purely 
clear with a brightness colorless but not 
pale. Of the light and in the light, she 
seemed to be gazing all the color out of 
the sky. Its brightness sunk down in 
the folds of her black dress and lost it- 
self forever in the melancholy darkness 
of her hair. A face full of meaning, im- 
pressing you with a strange contradic- 
tion of joyous happiness, of melancholy 
sorrow. You felt that if she smiled the 
sunlight might grow pale, the darkness 
might be illumined, but you doubted if 
the shadow of melancholy resting in the 
deep glowing eyes could be lifted. A 
soft yearning look lingered to the very 
edge of the long lashes. The intellect- 
ual forehead framed in the dark braided 
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hair was untouched by mark of pain or 
sorrow, the lips were infantine in their 
soft sweet curves; and so in vain from 
lips to brow you would seek to fasten 
the something impossible to describe— 
the deep loneliness which ever longs for 
sympathy, yet asks not for it because of 
an innate horror of all false feeling or 
coarse expression. 

They were sisters, these two—Roberta 
and Fay Lingarde—though a careless ob- 
server would never have dreamed of the 
relationship. Roberta—she of the dark 
hair and melancholy eyes—was tall, with 
slender rounded form, such a one as the 
soul of a day-lily might choose to clothe 
itselfin. Fay—the fair-haired girl at the 
easel— was below the medium height, 
and when she walked two slender crutch- 
es helped her along. Her life had been 
a continual struggle with suffering, but 
so shielded by love and care that endur- 
ance had left upon her no bitter traces. 
There was but little more than a year’s 
difference in their ages, and it would 
have puzzled you to have decided which 
of right could claim that superiority of 
age. Roberta had only left the convent 
a short time before, and in some respects 
had come away from it as much of a 
child as when she had been placed there 
twelve years previously. Fay’s education 
had been conducted in a desultory man- 
ner at home, but the greater part of her 
life had been spent in the effort to ob- 
tain health. Perfect health she could 
never hope to have, but she had been 
so much better of late that she consid- 

_ ered herself quite well. To both of the 
sisters their relationship had a strange 
sense of novelty, from the fact of their 
being separated for so many years. Fay 
had always lived in an atmosphere warm- 
ed and toned by affection, and her heart 
opened to receive it from everyone as 
instinctively as a flower-chalice opens to 
the light of heaven. Roberta had all her 
life long thirsted for love. Alone—more 
alone than if she had been without kin- 
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dred in the world—the tendrils of her 
heart had strained themselves and grown 
weary in the vain effort to bridge the 
distance which separated them from sup- 
port; now she was ready to pour out the 
whole wealth of her nature upon whoev- 
er could receive it. Her golden-haired 
sister, glorified by suffering, had so long 
been enshrined as a saint in her mem- 
ory that the very tenderness of her love 
made of it a something beyond expres- 
sion. 

They sat until the light paled and fad- 
ed from the sky, and the purple shadows 
lengthened and darkened upon the earth 
—until the rift in the clouds closed, leav- 
ing the April twilight chill and gray. 
Then Fay called softly: 

“Roberta, are you still sitting there, 
and so quiet? I thought—indeed, I felt 
sure — that I heard you leave the room 
a long time ago. I wanted so much to 
show you my ‘Rebecca,’ and now the 
light is gone.” 

“Yes; the light is gone,” repeated 
Roberta, regretfully. 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then Fay came and stood by the win- 
dow. “Of what have you been think- 
ing, dear?” she asked, tenderly, “that 
you speak in that tone? Do you know 
I sometimes fancy that you have brought 
away from the convent a bad habit of 
thinking too much —of being unhappy, 
for it is the same thing.” 

“T was not thinking of the convent,” 
answered Roberta. “Why should I? 
Those long hopeless days of monotone 
with nothing to mark one from another 
are gone now, and I feel as if I had just 
begun to live. The years there had no 
seasons, no heat, no cold. As I sat 
here I wondered if the spring was ever 
before like this, fresh and fragrant and 
joyous? With the whole growing life of 
nature appealing to me with beauty of 
tone and color, I could not keep my 
mind upon the book; the life of which I 
was reading became dim and shadowy. 
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In vain did my fancy strive to invest 
with reality the chill figures looming 
up out of an obscurity reaching through 
countless ages. I lost myself, and, be- 
fore I knew it, I was floating away ina 
land of dreams, and when I awakened 
the light was gone.” 

“You ought to paint, Roberta,” said 
the other. ‘I am not satisfied that you 
are not as enthusiastic about painting 
as I am.” 

“TI am, dear, about your work. One 
can admire and criticise what one would 
never dream of attempting.” 

“But you are filled with such sweet 
poetic fancies. I am sure if you would 
only try you would learn to like it. It 
has been my life for so long. Once the 
doctors thought the smell of the oils and 
paints was injurious to me, and obliged 
me to give up my painting. I can not 
tell you how horrible it was. I used to 
sit and dream through the long hours of 
the day, and lie with closed eyes through 
the longer hours of the night, ever haunt- 
ed by dim outlines which I could not 
seize, by shadows of colors blending to- 
gether in a chaos of tone. I seemed 
bewitched; I think I should have died 
had they not brought back my easel and 
paints. If I should paint a hundred 
years I could not be more exhausted 
than I was at the end of those few 
weeks.” — 

“What did you paint first after that?” 
asked Roberta, curiously. 

“ The face of a little child. I meant to 
have had it surrounded with roses, white 
roses ; but somehow, as I had fancied in 
my dreams, the rose-petals turned in- 
to the foam of the sea, and the sea 
changed into soft white clouds.” 

“And then?” 

“T did not paint any more; for a long 
time I was very ill, they told me after- 
ward.” 

“There is only one face that I should 
like to paint if I could,” said Roberta, 
musingly, “and that is Sister Agatha. 
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I think the poet must have meant her 
when he spoke of those 

* Souls by nature pitched too high, 

By suffering plunged too low.’ 
It was as if she had been set apart by a 
great sorrow. I could fancy that she 
had plucked all the joys of life up by the 
roots and cast them from her in a blind 
passionate spirit of renunciation, and 
that her heart must ever bleed with the 
memory of their vanished fragrance.” 

“Tell me what she was like.” 

“T can not, because you would not 
understand it. I do not myself. She 
was so different from all the other sis- 
ters; her life seemed as lonely, as iso- 
lated as my own. Sometimes when I 
chafed and fretted under the monoto- 
nous routine of our daily life, I fancied 
that a sympathetic spark of feeling would 
leap into Sister Agatha’s dark eyes, en- 
veloping in quick flames the veil of res- 
ignation with which at other times she 
hid their depth, but only for an instant; 
for, even as I looked, the veil would 
darken again, the perfect calm become 
unruffled.” 

“Was she beautiful, Roberta?” 

“Yes; though you would never think 
of that when you were with her. She 
was the only one who undeistood my 
varying moods and knew how to draw 
me out of myself. Reproof or sympa- 
thy I accepted alike from her with un- 
questioning confidence and love.” 

“T am sure that you could have had 
very little need of reproof,” said Fay, 
affectionately. 

“That is because you do not know 
me. I often neglected my lessons. 
Even as a child, I can not remember 
the time when I did not amuse myself 
for hours giving musical form to the 
half-defined vagaries of my imagination; 
plucking from the wilderness of tone- 
fancy such wild flowers as I could seize. 
That was my greatest fault, as well as 
greatest pleasure.” 

“A pleasure surely, but I do not see 
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how it could be a fault. It seems to me 
that, next to painting, it would be the 
most beautiful thing to possess, the pow- 
er of weaving your thoughts into golden 
threads of harmony.” 

“Sister Monica, who had charge of 
the music, used to say, ‘It is no evi- 
dence of superiority that from instinct 
you blend together harmonious notes. 
Nature gives to us all the simple tones, 
art the grand harmonies; man is the 
only one of God’s creatures who can 
give reason for what he does.’ Then 
she would say, with such an air, ‘ Now 
why, Roberta, in this key did you so- 
and-so?’ and I would hasten to answer 
the question, ‘I do not know, Sister 
Monica; you know that I do not.’ Or 
I would say—for she was always fond 
of talking about nature and nature’s 
laws —‘I think, Sister, those flowers 
which are destitute of odor must be 
the reasonable ones, and have no per- 
fume because they are unable to tell 
why one should be sweeter than anoth- 
er; for my part, I adore roses.’ She 
would always leave me then, too angry 
for further words. And why,” pursued 
Roberta, “did you place the expression 
of thought by music second to its ex- 
pression on canvas?” 

“Did 1? I was only thinking of the 
power of improvising, as you do some- 
times. It seems a pity that so much 
beauty should be wasted on the ear, and 
it makes me more sad when I think that 
it can never be reproduced again. It 
flows from your finger-tips, and then is 
lost. Ah! if we could only photograph 
sound.” 

Roberta laughed at the pathetic ear- 
nestness with which Fayspoke. “Butdo 
you not see, dear, the difference? When 
you have succeeded in portraying your 
thought—there, do not interrupt me; I 
know that no one ever does more than 
shadow it out—it is there for all the 
world to see, just as it came from your 
hand; no one in looking at it adds a 
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dash of color here or blurs a shade there. 
But in written music it takes an artist of 
equal power tc make intelligible the very 
inmost thought of the writer, or to give 
the delicate shades of meaning which are 
to the thought what the flowers and ten- 
drils are to the vine.” 

“You remember what Mr. Llorente 
said last night?” 

“No; I did not hear him, and I nev- 
er pretend to understand him.” 

“He said that as one person can ex- 
press what another can only feel, so one 
who is not an artist may suggest the 
greatest thoughts to an artist. If that 
be so, why would it not be possible for 
one to find a deeper meaning in an au- 
thor’s thought than he is conscious of 
himself?” 

“Tt may be so,” answered Roberta; 
“but what they find is of themselves, 
and not of the author.” 

“Why would you not play last night? 
I have intended to ask you all day. I 
am sure Mr. Llorente was vexed at your 
refusal.” 

“It was not that I would not, Fay, 
but that I could not. I said truly that 
it was only in certain moods that I could 
improvise, and I am much too happy 
now to have those moods come to me.” 

“Do you mean, Roberta, that you on- 
ly play when you are unhappy?” asked 
Fay, in great surprise. 

“ Happy or unhappy, I do not know; 
sometimes I fancy that joy and sorrow 
in their height and depth touch each 
other. With what colors would you 
paint days of light, subdued, tender, and 
restful ?— with what notes could I ex- 
press the rapture of content that to oth- 
er ears it should not sound coarse and 
pretentious? For the first time in my 
life, I think, I am thoroughly content. 
Nothing in my surroundings jars upon 
me. I believe that I am selfishly sus- 
ceptible in my likes and dislikes; coarse 
glaring colors pain my eyes as much 
as harsh grating sounds rasp my ears. 
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I could not express it more strongly, 
could I? Sister Monica used to say 
to me that I enveloped myself in an 
atmosphere colored by my own moods, 
and was wretched when, as often hap- 
pened, it did not prove a favorable me- 
dium for the light of the rest of the 
world.” 

“T am not sure that I understand 
that.” 

“Do not try, Fay; you never would. 
It is your nature to adapt yourself to the 
moods of others, to sympathize and en- 
ter into them, and thus you are always 
happy.” 

“And happiness, some one has said, 
can have no history?” 

“No; unless its very brightness throws 
a shadow of melancholy over all that is 
less bright.” 

“ How queeriy you talk, Roberta; you 
make me think of what Mr. Llorente 
said the first week after you came home. 
It struck me as so curious at the time 
that I remember his exact words.” 

“What were they?” 

“He said that one could read every 
emotion in your face, because your in- 
most nature was yet locked in deep slum- 
ber—that your soul was like an zolian 
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harp, giving back responsive notes to 
the gentlest breath.” 

“Did he say that?” said Roberta, 
shivering. “He should have added 
that it was the touch of the tempest 
which alone wrings from the harp the 
whole passionate cry of its nature.” 

“Ah! I should not have told you had 
I known it would have made you sad.” 

“It does not make me sad; some nat- 
ures are born for suffering.” 

While they had been talking, the twi- 
light had settled into a gloom, the pre- 
lude of that intenser darkness through 
which the stars shine. Now the silence 
was broken by the tramp of horses’ feet 
and the rattling of a heavy vehicle, which 
stopped for a moment at the large gate 
of the carriage-road, and then rattled on 
in the darkness. 

“Papa and Louis!” exclaimed Fay, 
and through the darkness the trembling 
color leaped to her face. 

“ How fortunate that they should come 
just as we were making owls of our- 
selves,” observed Roberta, with sudden 
gaiety. The bright color rippled also 
over the fairness of her neck and cheeks, 
and she lingered for a few moments aft- 
er Fay had gone down. 
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CHAPTER IIIl.—WHAT’S THE MATTER 
Now? 

UST exactly how many days or 
J weeks or even months had blown 

over the Forks through the long 
bleak winter since the wedding of Sandy 
and the Widow, no man knew. These 
men in the mountains—snowed - up for 
half a year, where there is no business, 
where there is no law, no church, noth- 
ing but half-wild men hard at work — 
these men, I say, sometimes forget the 
day, the week, even the month. Yet 


the day of the week is always kept. 
Six days ihey labor in the mines; the 
seventh, they do not rest, but they at 
least do not mine. 

Certainly there was snow on the day 
of the wedding, and certain it was that 
there was a little fall of snow on the high 
hill-sides and the black fir-tops, as if the 
great pines were tipped in white, as 
Sandy hurried from his cabin down to 
the Forks in search of his now divorced 
and fergotten Limber Tim. He was 
pale and excited. He pushed his great 
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black thick hat down over his eyes as 
he hurried on along the trail, slipping 
and sliding upon the worn walk, over 
the new sprinkle of snow, in his big 
gum-boots. Then he pushed his hat 
back so as to get the cool wind of March 
in his face and even the blustering snow 
in his beard. 

He found Limber at last, standing on 
one leg by the great log-fire in the Howl- 
ing Wilderness, lonesome as a crow in 
March. He pulled his hat again down 
over his eyes as he approached his old 
partner, and stooped his shoulders and 
looked out from under its rim, as if he 
was half- afraid or half- ashamed. 

In all western towns, in all mines, in 
all cities—great or small as te that mat- 
ter-—there is always one common centre. 
Here it was the Howling Wilderness. 
If a man felt sad, what better place than 
the Howling Wilderness Saloon to go 
for distraction? If a man felt glad, 
where else could he go to share his 
mirth ? 

Here was happiness or unhappiness. 
All great extremes run together. Tears 
flow as freely for joy as for grief. Be- 
tween intense delight or deepest sorrow 
the wall is so thin you can whisper 
through it and be heard. 

Here, at fifty cents a glass, you had 
dealt out to you over a great plank laid 
up on a barricade of sand-bags, that 
were put there to intercept any stray 
bullet that might be making its way to- 
ward thé crimson-headed vendor of 
poisons, almost any drink that you might 
name. And it is safe to say that all the 
following popular drinks — that is, “old 
tiger,” “bad-eye,” “forty-rod,” “rat- 
pizen,” “rot-gut,” “hell’s delight,” and 
“howling Modoc ””—were made from the 
same decoction of bad rum, worse to- 
bacco, and first-class cayenne - pepper. 
The difference in proportion of ingredi- 
ents made the difference in the infernal 
drinks. 

If one of those splendid misled fel- 
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lows who really knew no better felt very 
sad, he took one of these drinks; if he 
felt very glad, he took two. 

Sandy wheeled on his heel the mo- 
ment he found his old friend, and went 
out without saying a word. He stowd 
there in the snow, the wind twistin, 
about his beard, blowing his old hat-rim 
up and down, and he seemed getting 
hitched. At length he lifted the latch 
again hastily, hesitated, looked back, 
around, up toward his cabin on the hill, 
and then suddenly pushing his hat back 
again, as if he wanted room to breathe, 
he tumbled into the saloon, went right 
up before Limber Tim, and, bringing 
his two hands down on his two shoul- 
ders, said tremulously : 

“Limber Tim!” 

Sandy had laid hold of him as if he 
had determined never to let him go again, 
and the fellow fairly winced under his 
great vice-like grasp. He looked at the 
log- hut on the bank, looked left and 
right, but did not look Sandy in the face. 
If he had, he would —for the first time 
in all his timid experience —have been 
able to have it all his own way. 

“O, Limber!” 

Sandy had fished up one of his hands 
hfgh enough to push his hat down over 
his eyes, and now nothing was to be seen 
but a hat-rim and the fringe of a grizzly 
beard. 

Limber Tim looked up. He never 
before had heard his old partner’s voice 
troubled, and he was very sorry, and 
began to look (or try to look) Sandy in 
the face. Up went a big hand from a 
shoulder, back went the old hat, and 
then Limber Tim looked to the left at a 
lot of picks and pans and tom-irons 
and crevicing-spoons that lay up against 
the wall, but did not speak. 

“Limber Tim! I tell you, my— 
my——” 

Sandy choked. He never had yet 
been able to call her his wife. He had 
tried to do so over and over again. His 
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dear little wife had taught him many 
things—had made him, in fact, another 
man—but she never could get him to 
speak of her to the other miners but as 
“The Widder.” He had gone out by 
himself and practiced it in the dark- 
ness, until he was sure he could say it 
in the crowd, but somehow just at the 
moment he tried to say it he was certain 
some one was thinking about it just as 
he was — was watching him—and so it 
always and forever stuck in his throat. 
How he loved her! How tender he was to 
her all the time! How little else he did 
but think of her and her happiness day 
and night; but he had been a savage so 
long, had been with the “boys” so much, 
that he could not find it in his power to 
say that one dear word. It was like a 
new convert trying to pray in public in 
one of the great camp- meetings of the 
West, or to stand up before all his neigh- 
bors and confess his sins. 

He stood still only a second; in fact, 
all this took but a moment, for Sandy 


was inaterrible hurry. Limber Tim had 
never seen him in such a hurry before. 
Up shot the hand, down slid the hat, 
and Sandy was quite hidden away again. 

It was a moment of terrible embar- 


rassment. When an Englishman is em- 
barrassed he takes snuff; when a Yan- 
kee is embarrassed he whips out a jack- 
knife and falls to whittling anything that 
he can find, not excepting the ends of 
his fingers ; but a true Californian of the 
Sierra jerks his head at the boys, walks 
straight up to the bar, knocks his knuc- 
kles on the board, winks at the bar- 
keeper, pecks his-aose at his favorite 
bottle, fills to the brim, nods his head 
down the line to the left, then to the 
right, tilts his poison, throws back his 
head, and then falls back wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand, quite 
recovered from his confusion. 

Sandy backed his partner into a cor- 
ner rapidly, and then, laying his hands 
again on his shoulders, said: 
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“Limber Tim! she’s sick!” 

He had to throw his head forward to 
say it. It came out as if jerked from 
his throat by a thousand fish - hooks. 

He raised his two great hands, and, 
reaching out his face, again clutched the 
two shoulders, and said: 

“She’s d—d sick!” 

Up went the hands, back went the 
hat, the door was jerked open, a man 
whizzed out of the door as if he had been 
a whirlwind, up the trail, up over the 
stones and snow and logs, and quickly 
climbed to his cabin on the hill, while 
the boys followed him with their eyes, 
and then stood looking at each other in 
wonder as he disappeared. 

Through the cabin burst the man, and 
back to the little bedroom as if he had 
been wild as the north wind that whis- 
tled and whirled without. 

The little lady lay there, quiet now, 
but her face was white as ashes. The 
blood had gone from her cheeks like a 
falling tide; the pain was over, but only, 
like a tide, to return. 

How white she was, and how beauti- 
ful she was! How helpless she was 
down there in that deep hidden nook 
of the world, away from all friends, 
away from all kindred, all her sex and 
kind. She was very ill, so alone was 
she; not a doctor this side of that great 
impassable belt of snow that curved al- 
most like a detp white wave around and 
above the heads of the three little rivers. 
Sandy saw all this—felt all this. It cut 
him to the core, and he shook like a 
leaf. 

What a pretty nest of a bedroom! 
How fragrant it was from the fir-boughs 
that were gathered under foot. There 
were little curtains about this bed— 
there deep in the Sierra. Coarse they 
were, it is true, very coarse, but white 
as the snow that whirled about without 
the cabin. Still you might have seen 
here and there that there were cloudy 
spots that had refused all the time to be 













quite washed out—rub and soak and 
soap and boil them as the Widow and 
Washee-Washee would. 

If you had lain in that bed through a 
spell of sickness, and looked and look- 
ed at the curtains and all things as sick 
people will all the time look and look 
when they lie there and can do nothing 
else, you would have at last noticed that 
these coarse but snowy curtains had 
been made of as many pieces as Joseph’s 
coat. And lying there and looking and 
looking, you would have at last, in the 
course of time, read there in one of the 
many cloudy spots these words, stamp- 
ed in bended rows of fantastic letters: 
“Self-rising flour—-warranted super- 
fine —fifty pounds.” 

There was a little cracked piece of 
looking-glass on the wall no bigger than 
your palm. It was fastened on the wall, 
over perhaps the only illustrated paper 
that had ever found its way to the Forks. 
There were little rosettes around this 
little glass that had been made from 
leaves of every color by the cunning 
hand of the Widow. There were great 
maple- leaves, and leaves of many trees 
in all the hues of summer, hung up here 
and there, sewed together, and made to 
make the little bedroom beautiful. And 
what a treasure the little glass was! It 
seemed to be the great little centre of 
the house. All things rallied, or seem- 
ed to be trying to rally round it. Tobe 
sure, the Widow was not at all plain. 

Plain! To Sandy she was the centre 
of the world—the rising and the setting 
of the sun. 

The carpet had been finished by the 
same cunning hand. This had been 
made of gunny-bags sewed together with 
twine; and under this carpet there was 
a thick coat of fine fir-boughs, that left 
the room all the time sweet and warm 
and fragrant as a forest in the spring. 
There were little three-legged benches 
waiting about in the corners ; but by the 
bedside sat the great work of art in the 
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camp —a rocking-chair made of elk- 
horns. This was the gift of a rejected 
but generous lover. 

On the little wooden mantel - piece 
above the fire-place there stood a row 
of nuggets. They lay there as if they 
were a sort of winter fruit put by to ri- 
pen. They were like oranges which you 
see lying about the peasants’ houses in 
Italy, and almost as large. These were 
the gifts of the hardy miners of the Forks 
to their patron saint—gifts given at 
such times and in such ways that they 
could not well be refused. 

Once there had been, late in the night, 
a heavy stone thrown against the door, 
while the two “turtle- doves,” as the 
camp used to call its lovers, sat by the 
fire. 

In less than a second Sandy’s pistol 
stuck its nose out like a little bull - dog, 
and began to look down the hill in the 
darkness. 

A man leaned over the fence and 
laughed in his face. ‘Now don’t do 
that, Sandy! now don’t!” Sandy let 
his pistol fall, half-ashamed, for it was 
the voice of a friend. 

“Good-by, Sandy,” the man called 
back up the trail in the dark. ‘ Good- 
by. That’s for the Widder. Made my 
pile, and off for Pike. Good-by!” 

When Washee-Washee went out next 
morning for wood, there he found lying 
at the door the cause of the trouble in 
the night. It was a great nugget of gold 
that the rough Missourian had thrown 
to his patron saint as he passed. 

Once a miner sent them a great fine 
salmon. The Widow, on opening it, 
found it half-full of gold. She took all 
this back to the giver, whom she found 
seated at the green table at the Howling 
Wilderness, behind a silver faro-box; 
for to mining the man had also attach- 
ed the profession of gambler. She laid 


this heap of gold down on the table be- 
fore the individual with the faro- box. 
The man 


The miners gathered round. 
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with the silver box began to deal his 
cards. 

“Allon the single turn, Missus San- 
dy?” 

The squire came forward. “Don’t bet 
it all on the first deal, do you? That’s 
pretty steep, even for the oldest of us.” 

“Bet! I don’t bet at all. I bring 
Poker Jak his money back. I found 
this all in the fish he sent us. It is his. 
It is a trick, perhaps. Fish don’t eat 
gold, you know.” 

“O, yes, they duz, Missus Sandy.” 

Poker Jake stopped with the card half- 
turned in the air. The Widow held up 
her pretty finger, and her pretty lips 
pouted as she made her little speech to 
the gambler, and told him she could not 
keep the gold. The miners gathered 
round in wonder and admiration. Jake 
laid down his card. 

“Well, can’t a salmon eat gold if he 
likes?” 

“Ne.” 

“There, Missus Sandy, ye’re wrong!” 
argued the little judge, and then began 
to tell her the story of Jonah and the 
whale, and wound up with the declara- 
tion that there was nothing at all unnat- 
ural in a fish eating gold in “this glori- 
ous climate of Californy.” 

“Will you not take back your gold?” 

“ Nary a red.” 

There was a pale, thoughtful young 
man — half-ill, too feeble to work, to 
leave, to retreat from the mountains — 
standing by the fire when the Widow 
had entered the saloon. It was young 
Deboon. 

She took up the bag of gold, turned 
instantly around, saw the young man hid- 
ing back in the shade, leaning over the 
bunk, caressing the dog; possibly he 
was crying. Her face lighted with a 
light that was high and beautiful, and 
half- divine. 

She turned, and held the gold out to 
Poker Jake. 
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“And then is it mine? All mine, to 
do as I like with it?” 

‘Yours, lady. Yours to take and go 
home, and git from out the bush, out 0’ 
this hole in the ground, and live like a 
Christian, as yer are, and not live here 
like a wild beast in a caravan.” 

The man stood up as he spoke, and 
was proud of his speech, and the men 
cheered and cheered, and said: 

“Bully for Poker Jake!” 

Then the little Widow turned again, 
went back to the boy leaning over the 
bull-dog, thrust the gold in his hands as 
he rose to look at her, and, turning to 
the men, was gone. 

Other and equally ingenious ways, all 
quite as innocent, had been used by the 
miners to force their gifts upon the one 
sweet woman—the patron saint of the 
camp —until she was almost as wealthy 
as the good old saint who lies molder- 
ing before the eyes of all who care to 
pay a five-franc note, in the mighty ca- 
thedral of Milan. 

Nuggets and bars and scales and spec- 
imens and dust lay there in profusion. 
And why did the little woman remain 
in the wilderness? Why did not this 
little woman rise up some morning, 
smile a good-by to those about her 
leave the business to Washee-Washee, 
take her great body-guard, mount a 
mule, turn his head up the corkscrew 
trail toward the clouds, through the snow, 
and find a milder ciime ? 

Who could have been this half-hermit, 
this little missionary, who had in one 
winter half-civilized—almost Christian- 
ized —a thousand savage men without 
preaching a sermon? 

Possibly she knew how rare manhood 
is where men are thickest, how scarce 
men are when they stand heaped and 
huddled up together in millions, and 
was content to remain with these rough 
fellows, doing good and receiving their 
homage. 

Possibly there was a point of honor 
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in it all, too. It might have been she 
refused to go away and leave those be- 
hind her in the wilderness to whom she 
owed all the camp had brought her, be- 
cause they would have missed her so 
sadly. 

And yet, after all, had things gone on 
smoothly, there was no great reason for 
her to hurry away. But as it was, it 
was certainly going to blow great guns, 
and she knew it. 

For here she was now —ill, very ill. 
All this gold was dross. It was nothing 
to her now. She could hardly lift her 
hand to the row of golden oranges that 
lay there before her on the little mantel. 
She looked at Sandy as he entered, and 
tried to smile. There were tears in her 
eyes as she did this, and then she hid 
her face in her hands. 

He went and stood and looked in the 
fire, and tried to think what he should 
do. Then he went and stood by her 
bed, ana wz’ ed there till she uncovered 
her face and looked up. 

She was very pale. He tried to speak, 
but could not. 

“Ts it raining, Sandy dear?” 

She asked this, because as she put her 
hand out some drops fell down from his 
head upon her own. 

“My pretty baby, my baby in the 
woods, what in the world is the mat- 
ter?” 

He leaned over her, and his voice 
trembled as he spoke. Then he went 
down on his knees, and his beard swept 
her face. 

“Ts it cold, Sandy dear? Do you think 
that we—that I—could cross the mount- 
ains to-day? If we went slowly and 
carefully, and climbed over the snow on 
our hands and knees, don’t you think it 
could be done, Sandy?” 

She kept on asking this question, and 
arguing it all the time, because the man 
kept looking at her in a wild helpless 
way, and could not answer a word. 

“If we went up the trail a little way 
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at a time, then rested there under the 
trees and waited for the snow to melt, 
and then went on a little each day, and 
so on as fast as it melted off up the 
mountain, don’t you think it could be 
done, Sandy?” 

The man was dumb. He kneeled 
there, grinding his great palms togeth- 
er, looking all the time, and looking at 
nothing. 

There was a long silence then, and 
still Sandy kneeled by the bed. His 
eyes kept wandering about till they light- 
ed on a striped gown that hung hard by 
on the wall. He fell to counting these 
stripes. He counted them up and down, 
and across, and then counted them back- 
ward, and was quite certain he had got 
it all wrong, and fell to counting them 
over again. 

The little woman writhed with pain, 
and that brought the dreamer to his 
senses again. It passed, and she—pale, 
fair, beautiful, with her hair about her 
like folds of sable-fur—she put out her 
round white arms to the great half- griz- 
zly, half-baby, by her side. She was 
quiet a long time; then she called him 
pretty names, and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

“Sandy, I told you it was not best, 
it was not right, it would not do, that 
you would be sorry some day, and that 
you would blame and upbraid me, and 
that the men would laugh at you and at 
me. But you would not be put off. Do 
you not remember how I shut myself 
up and kept away from you, and would 
not see you, and how you kept watch, 
and sent round, and would see me 
whether or no?” 

Henowremembered. And what then? 
Had he repented? On the contrary, he 
had never loved her half so truly as now. 
His heart was too full to dare to speak. 

“Do you not remember that when I 
told you all this would happen you 
said it could not happen ?—that happen 
what would, no man should mock or 
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laugh or reprove, and live? Well, now, 
Sandy dear, it will happen. I have done 
you wrong. I now want to tell you to 
take back your promise. That is best.” 

The man rose up. The place where 
he had hid his face was wet as rain. 

“Sandy, Sandy, can we cross the 
mountains now?” 

The little lady lay trembling in her 
bed with her hands covering her face. 

Then she put down her hands and 
looked up into the face of her husband. 

“Sandy, leave me!” 

She sprung up in bed as she said this, 
as if inspired with a new thought. 

“There, take that gold—this gold — 
all of it!” She left her bed with a 
bound, heaped the gold together, and 
turned to Sandy. 

“Take it, I tell you, and go. That is 
best; that is right. I want you to go— 
gonow! Go! Will you go? Will you 
not go when I command you to go?” 

“Not when you’re sick, my pretty. 
Git well, and I will go; go and stay till 


you tell me I may come back.” 

“Will you not go?” 

“Not while you’re sick, my pretty.” 

“Then I wiil go.” 

She caught a shawl from the wall. 
Her face was aflame. She sprung to the 
door—through the door—and out to the 


fence ina moment. Sandy’s arms were 
about her now, and he led her back and 
laid her in her bed. 

She lay there trembling again, and 
Sandy bent above her. 

“Sandy, when all the world turns 
against me, and laughs at me, what will 
you do?” 

He did not understand ; he could not 
answer. 

“When men laugh at me when I pass, 
what can you say, and what will you do?” 

“What will I do?” 

The man seemed to hear now, and to 
understand. He sprung up, spun about, 
and tossed his head. 

“What will Ido! Shoot ’em!—scalp 
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every mother’s son of ’em!” And he 
brought down his fist on the little man- 
tel-piece till the bits of gold remaining 
and the trinkets leaped half-way across 
the room. 

The tittle woman lay a moment silent, 
then she threw back the clothes, and, 
pushing Sandy back as if he had been 
a great child, sprung up again, and again 
dashed through the door. 

Limber Tim had been standing there 
all the time, half-hidden behind the fence, 
against which he had glued his back, 
waiting to be of some use if possible to 
the guardian angelofthecamp. There 
was also a row of men reaching within 
hail all the way down to the town, wait- 
ing to be of help, for Limber Tim had 
told them the Widow was ill. 

The man started from his fastening 
on the fence at sight of this apparition— 
wild, half-clad, with her hair all down 
about her loose ungathered garments — 
and he stood before her. 

“T want to go home,” the woman 
cried, wringing her hands. “I want to 
go home. I will go home. There is 
something wrong. You do not under- 
stand. Sandy is an angel; I ama devil. 
I want to go home.” 

The strong man’s arms were about 
her again as she stood there on the edge 
of the fence, and he bore her back, half- 
fainting and quite exhausted, into the 
house. 

He laid her down, and stood back as 
if half- frightened at what he had done. 
Never before had he put out a finger, 
said a word, held a thought, contrary to 
her slightest and most unreasonable 
whim. Then he came back timidly, as 
if he was afraid he would frighten her, 
for she began to tremble again, and she 
was whiter than before. She did not 
look up, she was looking straight ahead, 
down toward her feet, but she knew he 
was there—knew he would hear her, let 
her speak never so low. 

“When the great trouble comes, San- 
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dy—when the trouble comes and covers 
us both with shame—will you remember 
that you would not be put off? When 
the trouble comes, will you ever remem- 
ber that you would not let me go away? 
that you would not go away? Will you 
remember, Sandy?” 

She was getting wild again, and sprung 
up in bed as she said this last, and look- 
ed the man in the face so earnestly, so 
pleadingly, so pitifully, that Sandy put 
up his two hands and swore a solemn 
oath to remember. 

She sunk back in bed, drew the clothes 
about her, hid her face from the light, 
and then Sandy drew back and stood 
by the fire, and the awful thought came 
fully and with all its force upon him, that 
she was insane! 

Ah! that was what it was. She fear- 
ed she would go mad. Mad! mad! He 
thought of all the mad people he had 
ever seen or heard of; thought how he 
had been told that it runs in families; 
how peopie go mad and murder their 
friends, destroy themselves, go into the 
woods and are eaten by wild beasts, or 
lost in the snow, or drowned in the 
waters hurrying by wood and mountain 
wall, and then he feared that he should 
go mad himself. 

“Poor little soul!” he kept saying 
over to himself. ‘Poor, noble little 
soul! Wouldn’t marry me because she 
knew she would go mad.” And she 
was dearer to the man now than ever 
before. 

“ Sandy.” 

The sufferer barely breathed his name, 
but he leaned above her while yet she 
spoke. 

“Bring Bunker Hill.” 

“Bring what ?—who?” 

“Go, bring Bunker Hill.” 

If his wife had said, “ Bring the dev- 
il,” this man could not have been more 
surprised or displeased. 

Now, this Bunker Hill, or Bunkerhill, 
was a poor woman of the town—the best 
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one there, it is true, but bad enough, no 
doubt, at the best. She was called 
Bunker Hill by the boys, and no one 
knew her by any other name, because 
she was a sort of a hunchback. 

“Did you say, my pretty, did you 
say ——”’ 

“Sandy, bring Bunker Hill. And 
bring her soon. Soon, Sandy, soon; 
soon, for the love of God.” 

The woman was writhing with pain 
again as the man shot through the door, 
and looked back over his shoulder to be 
sure that she did not attempt to leave 
the house or destroy herself the moment 
his back was turned. 

Limber Tim was there, waiting silent- 
ly and patiently. He scratched his head, 
wondered, and raised his hat-brim, as he 
ran, and slid, and shuffled with all his 
speed down the trail toward the town to 
bring the woman. Men stood by in re- 
spectful silence as he passed. They 
would have given worlds almost to know 
how the one fair woman fared, but they 
did not ask a question, did not stop the 
man a moment. A moment might be 
precious. It might be worth a life. 

There are some rules of etiquette, 
some principles of feeling in the wild 
woods, among the wild men there, that 
might be transplanted with advantage to 
a better society. There might have been 
a feeling of disappointment or displeas- 
ure on the part of the men standing 
waiting, waiting for an opportunity to 
be of the least possible service, as they 
saw Bunker Hill leave town to return 
with Limber Tim, but it had no expres- 
sion. The man who sat behind the sil- 
ver faro-box no doubt felt this disap- 
pointment the keenest of anyone. 

When we feel displeased or disap- 
pointed at anything, we are always say- 
ing that that is about the best that could 
be done. “What else could she do? 
The woman’s ill; the Widder’s sick. She 
sends for a woman, a bad woman, p’r- 
’aps, but the best we got. Well, a wom- 
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an’s better as a man, anyways you puts 
it. What else could she do? A bad 
woman’s better as a good man. What 
else could she do? I puts it to you, 
what else could she do?” 

The crowd at the Howling Wilder- 
ness was satisfied. But the men stood 
there or sat in knots around the bar- 
room in silence. The crimson - headed 
bar-keeper had not seen such a dull day 
of it since they had the double funeral. 
What could be the matter? Men made 
all kinds of guesses, but somehow no 
one hinted the little woman was mad. 

The Roaring Whirlpool, as the Howl- 
ing Wilderness was sometimes called, 
drew in but few victims all that night. 
Men kept away, kept going out and look- 
ing up toward the little cabin on the hill. 
The man with the silver faro-box sat by 
the table with the green cloth, as if in‘a 
brown study. The great fire blazed up 
and snapped as if angry, for but few men 
gathered about it all that evening. The 
little brown mice up in the loft could be 


heard nibbling at the old boots and ba- 
con-rinds, and their little teeth ticked 
and rattled together as if the upper half 
of the Howling Wilderness had been 


the shop of a mender of watches. Now 
and then the man behind the silver faro- 
box filliped the pack of cards with his 
fingers, and turned up the heels of a jack 
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in the most unexpected sort of way, as 
though just to keep his hand in; but 
the mice had it mostly their own way 
all that night. 

One by one the men who stood wait- 
ing dropped away and out of line to get 
their dinners, but still enough stood there 
the livelong night to pass a message from 
mouth to mouth with the speed of a tel- 
egramintotown. Then these men stand- 
ing there, and those who went away as 
to that, fell to thinking of Bunker Hill. 
Somehow, she had advanced wonderful- 
ly in the estimation of all from the mo- 
ment she had been sent for by the Wid- 
ow. It was a sort of special dignity that 
had been conferred. This woman, Bun- 
ker Hill, had been knighted by their 
queen. She had been picked out, and 
set apart and over and above all the oth- 
er fallen women of the Forks. Even 
Limber Tim, who stood there on one 
leg, with his back screwed tight up 
against the palings, began to like her 
overmuch, and to wonder why she also 
should not make some honest man an 
honest wife. In fact, many men that 
night recalled many noble acts on the 
part of this poor woman, and they al- 
most began to feel ashamed that they 
had sometimes laughed at her plainness, 
and promised in their hearts never to do 
so again. 
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HE gods of Greece are familiar to 

us all, so familiar that we swear 
by them. In our babyhood their ex- 
ploits and adventures are narrated to 
us until we become perfect little poly- 
theists, full of a strong heathenish faith 
in the beautiful stories ; in our boyhood 
they are thundered at us and whacked 
into us until we begin to wish that old 
Saturn’s stomach had been strong enough 


to retain his family after he had once 
swallowed it; in our manhood they are 
with us still—not as realities any longer 
(they long ago went the way of the he- 
roes of the Pilgrim’s Progress and the 
Arabian Nights in that respect), but as 
old friends, and as sure guides to a true 
knowl -dge of the minds of their wor- 
shi Our ancient faith in them has 
departed, but even the swift vision of 
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the descending cane can not make them 
less dear to us. Valiant Mars and 
mighty Hercules are myths; with all 
the bitterness that knowledge brings 
we know it, but we look for a deeper 
meaning now. We cling to the idea 
that in one way they were not so un- 
real, after all. We will not for a mo- 
ment allow that they were mere materi- 
alizations of that desire or necessity for 
worship, inherent in all mankind, but 
persistently look beneath the surface for 
some occult signification, expecting to 
find in every god and hero the personi- 
fication of some principle of nature or 
form of thought. 

So we go on, working over the old 
ground that lies in a little corner of Eu- 
rope—ground that has been digged over 
and scrutinized until not one little seed- 
ling of thought remains unanalyzed— 
and all the time close at hand, on our 
own continent, throughout the length 
and breadth of it, is a vast mythologi- 
cal field, the soil whereof is almost vir- 
gin, swarming with mighty forms, vague 
enough and multiform enough, God wot, 
to satisfy the soul of the most rabid mys- 
tery-lover. 

Let us advance a little way into this 
almost untrodden land; not by any of 
the culs-de-sac, the no-thoroughfares 
leading nowhither, that so many advent- 
urous spirits have beaten about the out- 
skirts, but by the broad clear path left 
by the steadfast tread of one who, with 
noble perseverance, has traveled from 
the Dan to the Beersheba of American 
mythology. 

Mr. Bancroft’s work on the Native 
Races of the Pacific States has already 
furnished material for two articles in the 
OVERLAND; the first, our readers will 
recollect, was on the “ Wild Tribes,” 
the second on the “Civilized Tribes.” 
In a third volume he now places be- 
fore us the mythology and philology of 
both the wild and civilized nations. The 
languages we gladly relegate to the Dry- 
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asdusts, but not so the myths. Through 
them hover forms that are new yet fa- 
miliar to all of us. New, because they 
are the mind-creations of races whose 
history has been slighted; familiar, be- 
cause the mind-creations of all primitive 
races bear a strong family resemblance. 
The phantoms we see here are the ef- 
fects of the same absolute necessity for 
worship of some kind that is inherent in 
primitive man everywhere; the same 
natural phenomena are at hand to in- 
spire awe, and to give form and sub- 
stance to ideas; the results are essen- 
tially the same. The entire difference 
is slight; the names of gods and heroes 
are uncouth, because unfamiliar; cli- 
mate and general environment have giv- 
en to the myths strange shapes; con- 
ceptions of divinity are somewhat crude 
and anthropomorphic, though the latter 
feature should not be strange to those 
versed in the New World creeds. The 
gods lack polish, but in this connection 
it must be remembered that while the 
divinities of Hellas grew more and more 
perfect from a human point of view, un- 
til by degrees their blue ichor became 
so thin as to make atheists of such men 
as Socrates, the gods of America were 
deprived of their worshipers by one fell 
blow, as it were—accounted “devils,” 
in fact, before they had time to be so 
finely comprehended. In the rough they 
stand before us, terrible and blood-ex- 
acting. 

To give anything like a complete ré- 
sumé of American mythology within the 
limits of a magazine article would be 
impossible. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself here as closely as may be to its 
theogonic branch. 

Every stage of worship through which 
the mind of man is capable of passing— 
from the grossest fetichism to almost, if 
not quite, pure monotheism—is to be 
found in the New World, and the divine 
or supernatural beings conceived are, of 
course, correspondingly various in their 
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attributes and characteristics. From the 
very lowest to the very highest we meet 
them; from Matlose, the hideous hob- 
goblin of the Nootkas— whose head is 
like the head of something that might 
have been a man but is not, whose un- 
couth bulk is horrid with black bristles, 
whose curved claws can rend a prey in- 
to morsels at a single stroke, whose very 
voice is death to the hearer—to the one 
god of Nezahualcoyotl the poet -king of 
Tezcuco, Tloque- Nahuaque, invisible, 
impalpable, supreme, the cause of caus- 
es, originator and essence of all things. 

Passing, for the present, by the sim- 
ple faiths of the savage tribes to the com- 
plex religion of the civilized nations of 
Andhuac, it is with this conception of a 
monotheistic deity that we have first 
to deal. There were in Andhuac two 
schools of religious philosophy. The 
more advanced school, which ascribed 
its origin to Toltec sources, and flour- 
ished principally in Tezcuco, under the 
auspices of King Nezahualcoyotl, taught 
that all things had been made by one 
god, omnipotent and invisible. The oth- 
er and by far more widely accepted 
doctrine was the basis of the popular 
religion; it ascribed the creation of the 
material heaven and earth, though not 
of mankind, to Tezcatlipoca, and taught 
the existence of an immense pantheon. 
In a country where the distinction of 
classes was so strongly marked as in 
Mexico, this duality of creeds is not sur- 
prising, for, as Read tells us in his JZar- 
tyrdom of Man, “in those countries 
where two classes of men exist—the 
one intellectual and learned, the other 
illiterate and degraded—there will be in 
reality two religions, though nominally 
there may be only one.” 

The purity of Nezahualcoyotl’s mono- 
theism has been doubted by many writ- 
ers. There can, however, be no ques- 
tion of his tendencies in this direction, 
though it is likely enough that the wis- 
dom for which he was so renowned de- 
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terred him from the folly of attempting 
to overthrow or even interfere with the 
deeply rooted polytheistic convictions of 
the masses, who, although they might, 
and doubtless did, recognize the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Creator and Lord of 
the Universe, would be by no means 
likely to willingly give up their many 
gods, and with them the innumerable re- 
ligious feasts and elaborate ceremonies 
held in their honor, for a faith so simple. 
Nezahualcoyotl’s creed was, therefore, 
probably confined to the few more en- 
lightened and reflective philosophers of 
his own stamp; but, however contract- 
ed its sphere, its influence must have 
been good, and to it is doubtless due 
whatever is fair and beautiful in the 
harsh cult of the masses. After giv- 
ing the opinions of the various wrjters 
concerning the monotheism of the Tez- 
cucan monarch, and commenting upon 
the account given of it by the native 
and possibly partial historian Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, Mr. Bancroft sums up as follows: 
“Let us admit the honesty of Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, and admit with him a knowledge 
of that Unknown God, whom, as did the 
Athenians, Nezahualcoyotl ignorantly 
worshiped; but let us not be blinded 
by a glitter of words—which we may be 
sure lose nothing in the repetition —as 
to the significance of that ‘ignorantly ;’ 
let us never lose sight of the shadow of 
that obscure Athenian altar to the Ua- 
known God, of the mighty columns of 
the Acropolis, and the crest of the Athe- 
na Promachos. Nezahualcoyotl seems 
a fair type of a thoughtful, somewhat 
skeptical Mexican, of that better -in- 
structed class which is ever and every- 
where the horror of hypocrites and fa- 
natics, of that class never without its 
witnesses in all countries and at all 
times, of that class two steps above the 
ignorant laity and one step above the 
learned priesthood, yet far still from that 
simple and perfect truth which shall one 
day be patent enough to all.” 
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, Let us turn now to the popular and 
polytheistic religion of Andhuac. Fore- 
most in the Mexican pantheon stands 
Tezcatlipoca—a god of many names and 
many attributes. Nothing very definite 
is stated regarding this deity. His influ- 
ence, however, was very great and far- 
reaching. In some places we find him 
identified with the invisible Supreme 
God. He is prayed to in all manner of 
emergencies; in time of sickness, pes- 
tilence, poverty, war, or oppression; 
the troubled confide their woes to him; 
the sinner confesses the error of his 
ways to him; to him the king prays for 
direction and support. . But Tezcatlipo- 
ca’s character has another and far less 
imposing side. Numerous legends re- 
count his travels and adventures on 
eartly, and in many of these he figures 
in anything but acreditable light. Thug, 
he avoids losing a game at ball with a 
god-hero named Quetzalcoatl, who reign- 
ed at Tulla, by suddenly transforming 
himself into a tiger; and, to make mat- 
ters worse, he persistently persecutes 
Quetzalcoatl, driving him from place 
to place, and devising all manner of 
schemes to work his victim injury. On 
one occasion, in company with two oth- 
er gods, he goes to the court at Tulla, 
and there, under pretense of curing 
Quetzalcoatl of his infirmities by a mag- 
ic potion, he makes the old king drunk. 
Then by a base and cunning artifice he 
obtains in marriage the hand of the 
daughter of Vemac, who was the tem- 
poral lord of the Toltecs, as Quetzal- 
coatl was their spiritual ruler; and sub- 
sequently, by means of his supernatural 
powers, he treacherously causes the 
death of a vast number of his father-in- 
law’s subjects. In his hostility to the 
Toltecs, Tezcatlipoca was relentless; 
on various occasions he poisoned them, 
showered down stones upon them, and 
massacred them with his own hand. 

Of the mysterious Quetzalcoatl I have 
little to say here. On him alone a great 
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volume might be written. He figures as 
one of the many culture-heroes of Amer- 
ica, as an apotheosized man, as god of 
the air, as the national god of the Tol- 
tecs, and is often identified with the sun. 
His genealogy is uncertain, and alto- 
gether he is a most shadowy problem. 
His identity has been discussed from 
every point of view by Mr. Bancroft, to 
whose work I must refer the reader for 
further information on this perplexing 
subject. 

Huitzilopochtli was the god of war, 
and the especially national god of the 
Mexicans. Some said that he was a 
purely spiritual being, others that a wom- 
an had borne him after miraculous con- 
ception. He it was who conducted the 
Mexicans during their many years of 
weary wandering, and settled them at 
last on the site of Mexico, where they 
afterward erected in his honor the mighty 
temple so celebrated even by the Span- 
iards, in which were annually held their 
solemn festivals, in the fifth, ninth, and 
fifteenth months ; besides those kept ev- 
ery four years, every thirteen years, and 
at the beginning of every century. 

Tlaloc and his subordinates, who all 
bore his name, were the gods of water, of 
the mountains, and of fertilization. In 
their honor and for their propitiation 
many feasts were made, and many hu- 
man beings, principally children, slaugh- 
tered. 

The Mexican god of fire was various- 
ly named, but was best known as Xiuh- 
tecutli. He was held by the people to 
be their father, and regarded with feel- 
ings of mingled love and fear. Two fix- 
ed festivals were celebrated in his hon- 
or every year, together with a movable 
feast, at which last magistrates were ap- 
pointed and the investiture of fiefs re- 
newed throughout the kingdom. The 
sacrifices performed at the first of these 
festivals were particularly cruel even for 
the Mexican religion, and differed in 
their manner of execution from the or- 
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dinary Mexican sacrifices. Let us quote 
Mr. Bancroft’s vivid description: The 
victims having been stripped naked, were 
led to the foot of the temple and there 
left; “immediately there descended from 
the cu (temple) those that were to exe- 
cute the sacrifice, bearing bags of a kind 
of stupefying incense called yiauhtii, 
which they threw by handfuls into the 
faces of the victims to deaden somewhat 
their agonies in the fearful death before 
them. Each captive was then bound 
hand and foot, and so carried to the top 
of the cz, where smoldered a huge heap 
of live coal. The carriers heaved their 
living burdens in; and the old narrative 
gives minute details about the great 
hole made in the sparkling embers by 
each slave, and how the ashy dust rose 
in a cloud as he fell. As the dust set- 
tled, the bound bodies could be seen 
writhing and jerking themselves about 
in torment on their soft dull-red bed, 
and their flesh could be heard crackling 
and roasting. Now came a part of the 
ceremony requiring much experience 
and judgment; the wild-eyed priests 
stood, grappling-hook in hand, biding 
their time. The victims were not to die 
in the fire; the instant the great blisters 
began to rise handsomely over their 
scorched skins it was enough, they were 
raked out. The poor blackened bodies 
were then flung on the ‘¢ajon’ (stone of 
sacrifice) and the agonized soul dismiss- 
ed by the sacrificial breast-cut (from nip- 
ple to nipple, or a little lower); the heart 
was then torn out and cast at the feet of 
Xiuhtecutli, god of fire.” 

Mictlan, the Mexican hades, or place 
of the dead, was presided over by the 
god Mictlantecutli and his female com- 
panion Mictlancihuatl. M/ict/an was the 
lowest of the three Aztec abodes of de- 
parted spirits, and was provided for 
those who died ingloriously of ordinary 
diseases or old age. It is described as 
a vast pathless place, a shadowy land of 
darkness and desolation, where the dead 
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after their time of probation are sunk in 
a sleep that knows-no waking. There 
were nine divisions in mict/an, of which 
chiconahuimictlan, or ninth mictlan, 
was the abode of the Aztec Pluto and his 
Proserpine. It can not be regarded as 
a hell, but rather as a mirvdna, in which 
the soul is at last blown out and lost. 
But a terrible journey of four days lay 
before those who were unfortunate 
enough to die a peaceful death, before 
they could attain even this negative hap- 
piness. Far more glorious was the des- 
tiny of the soul of the warrior who died 
fighting for his country. In the arms of 
Teoyaomique, the consort of great Huit- 
zilopochtli, he was borne to the radiant 
sun- house, “in the eastern part of the 
heavens, where shady groves, trees lad- 
en with luscious fruit, and flowers steep- 
ed in honey, vied with the attractions of 
vast hunting-parks to make his time pass 
happily.” Even ¢/aloc, the second place 
of future existence—a place provided for 
those who had been killed by lightning, 
the drowned, and those whose life on 
earth was made wretched by incurable 
diseases — was far superior to the sad 
mictlan. 

Mixcoatl, the “cloud-serpent,” was the 
Mexican god of hunting, the dispenser 
of riches, and the patron of traffic. He 
appears to have been a favorite deity, 
and many festivals and sacrifices were 
made in his honor. 

Besides these great gods there were 
a number of inferior and special divini- 
ties, such as Macuilxochitl, god of those 
that died in the houses of the lords; 
Ixtlilton, the “black-faced,” a god who 
cured children of certain diseases ; Op- 
ochtli, the “left-handed,” patron god of 
fishermen; Xipe, god of the goldsmiths, 
much venerated by the Mexicans, they 
being persuaded that neglect of his wor- 
ship would be punished by various pain- 
ful complaints ; Napatecutli, “four times 
lord,” patron deity of the mat-makers ; 
Tezcatzoncatl, “‘the strangler,” the Na- 
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hua Bacchus; and certain household 
gods, called Tepitilon. All these had 
their particular feasts and sacrifices. 
First among the Aztec goddesses was 
Centeotl, goddess of maize, and, conse- 
quently, of agriculture and the genera- 
tive principle of nature generally. She 
was known under many names and in 
many aspects ; her worship pervaded all 
ranks; she was the all-sustainer, the 
original goddess, the mother of gods. 
Not only in the valley of Andhuac do 
we find this great power recognized ; 
every mythology in the world has had 
need of a Centeotl, differing in some re- 
spects, but at bottom ever the same. 
She it was and none other who appear- 
ed to the transformed Lucius on the sea- 
shore at Cenchrea, saying: Behold me, 
whe am nature, the parent of all things, 
the mistress of all the elements, the pri- 
mordial offspring of time, the supreme 
among divinities, the queen of departed 
spirits, the first of the celestials, and the 
uniform manifestation of the gods and 


goddesses ; who govern by my nod the 
luminous heights of heaven, the salubri- 
ous breezes of the ocean, and the an- 
guished silent realms of the shades be- 
low; whose one sole divinity the whole 
orb of the earth venerates under a mani- 
fold form, with different rites, and un- 


der a variety of appellations. Hence 
the Phrygians, that primeval race, call 
me Pessinuntica, the mother of the 
gods; the aborigines of Attica, Cecro- 
pian Minerva; the Cyprians, in their sea- 
girt isle, Paphian Venus; the arrow- 
bearing Cretans, Diana Dictynna; the 
three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proser- 
pine; and the Eleusinians, the ancient 
goddess Ceres. Some call me Juno, 
others Bellona, others Hecate, and oth- 
ers Rhamnusia. But those who are 
illumined by the earliest rays of that 
divinity, the Sun, when he rises—the 
thiopians, the Arii, the Egyptians, so 
skilled in ancient learning, worshiping 
me with ceremonies quite appropriate, 
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call me by my true name, Queen Isis. 

Much might be learned by a careful 
study of the character of Centeotl, but 
space will not allow it here. Many of 
her sister goddesses are intimately con- 
nected with her, but we must also pass 
them by. 

Chalchihuitlicue, the goddess of wa- 
ter, was the sister or mate of Tlaloc, of 
whom I have already spoken; she was 
especially connected with certain cere- 
monies of lustration of children. 

The goddess of carnal love was named 
Tlazolteotl. “ Shehad no very prominent 
or honorable place in the minds of the 
people, and was much more closely al- 
lied to the Roman Cloacina than to the 
Greek Aphrodite.” She was very beau- 
tiful, and her home in the ninth heaven 
was fair beyond description; but her — 
mind was far less lovely, and she was 
not ashamed to stoop from her place in 
heaven to gratify her lust and envy. 
The following legend, in which she fig- 
ures in a very characteristic way, is 
quoted from Mr. Bancroft’s work: 

“There was a man called YAppan, 
who, to win the regard of the gods, 
made himself a hermit, leaving his wife 
and his relatives, and retiring to a desert 
place, there to lead a chaste and solita- 
ry life. In that desert was a great stone 
or rock, called Tehuehuetl, dedicated 
to penitential acts, which YAppan as- 
cended and took up his abode upon like 
a western Simeon Stylites. The gods 
observed all this with attention, but 
doubtful of the firmness of purpose of 
the new recluse, they set a spy upon 
him in the person of an enemy of his, 
named Yaotl—the word ydot/, indeed, 
signifying ‘enemy.’ Yet not even the 
sharpened eye of hate and envy could 
find any spot in the austere continent 
life of the anchorite, and the many wom- 
en sent by the gods to tempt him to 
pleasure were repulsed and baffled. In 
heaven itself the chaste victories of the 
lonely saint were applauded, and it be- 
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gan to be thought that he was worthy to 
be transformed into some higher form 
of life. Then Tlazolteotl, feeling her- 
self slighted and held for nought, rose 
up in her evil beauty, wrathful, con- 
temptuous, and said: ‘Think not, ye 
high and immortal gods, that this hero 
of yours has the force to preserve his 
resolution before me, or that he is worthy 
of any very sublime transformation. I 
descend to earth; behold now how strong 
is the vow of your devotee, how un- 
feigned his continence!’ 

“That day the flowers of the gardens 
of Xochiquetzal were untended by their 
mistress, her singing dwarfs were silent, 
her messengers undisturbed by her be- 
hests, and away in the desert, by the 
lonely rock, the crouching spy, Yaotl, 
saw a wondrous sight: one shaped like 
a woman, but fairer than eye can con- 
ceive, advancing toward the lean pen- 
ance-withered man on the sacred height. 
Ha! thrills not the hermit’s mortified 
flesh with something more than sur- 
prise, while the sweet voice speaks: 
‘My brother YAppan, I, the goddess 
Tlazolteotl, amazed at thy constancy, 
and commiserating thy hardships, come 
to comfort thee; what way shall I take, 
or what path, that I may get up to speak 
with thee?’ The simple one did not 
see the ruse. He came down from his 
place and helped the goddess up. Alas! 
in such a crisis, what need is there to 
speak further? No other deed of Ydp- 
pan was destined to be famous in heaven, 
but, in a cloud of shame, his chaste light 
wentdown forever. And thou, O shame- 
less one, have thy fierce red lips had 
their fill of kisses? Is thy Paphian soul 
satisfied withal, as now, flushed with 
victory, thou passest back to the tin- 
kling fountains, and to the great tree of 
flowers, and to the far-reaching gardens 
where thy slaves await thee, in the ninth 
heaven? Do thine eyes lower them- 
selves at all in any heed of the misera- 
ble disenchanted victim left crouching 
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humbled on his desecrated rock, his 
nights and days of fasting and weari- 
ness gone for nought; his dreams, his 
hopes dissipated, scattered like dust at 
the trailing of thy robes? And for thee, 
poor Yappan, the troubles of this life are 
soon to end: Yaotl, the enemy, has not 
seen all these things for nothing ; he, at 
least, has not borne hunger and thirst 
and weariness, has not watched and 
waited, in vain. O, it avails nothing to 
lift the pleading hands—they are warm 
but not with clasping in prayer, and 
weary but not with waving the censer ; 
the flint-edged mace beats down thy 
feeble guard, the neck that Tlazolteotl 
clasped is smitten through, the lips she 
kissed roll in the dust beside a headless 
trunk. 

“The gods transformed the dead man 
into a scorpion, with the fore-arms fixed 
lifted up as when he deprecated the blow 
of his murderer; and he crawled under 
the stone upon which he had abode. 
His wife, whose name was Tlahuitzin— 
that is to say, ‘the inflamed ’—still lived. 
The implacable Yaotl sought her out, 
led her to the spot stained with her hus- 
band’s blood, detailed pitilessly the cir- 
cumstances of the sin and death of the 
hermit, and then smote off her head. 
The gods transformed the poor woman 
into that species of scorpion called the 
alacran encendido, and she crawled un- 
der the stone and found her husband.” 

All the civilized nations of Mexico 
and Central America had pantheons 
nearly if not quite as extensive as that 
of the Mexicans proper. In some of 
them, indeed, the array of gods was, if 
possible, greater; as in Oajaca, where 
almost every feature of the grand wild 
scenery, every want, every virtue, even 
every vice, had one or more patron de- 
ities, to whom offerings were made on 
the household altats. Through most of 
these pantheons the misty form of a Su- 
preme Being hovers with more or less 
distinctness. Thus in Michoacan, a 
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First Cause, a Creator of All, a Ruler 
of the World, was recognized in the 
god Tucapacha; “an invisible being 
whose abode is in the heaven above, an 
inconceivable being whose form no im- 
age can represent, a merciful being to 
whom the people may hopefully pray.” 
But, as usual, the Tarascos needed a 
less shadowy personification of their 
ideas, and this they found in Curicaneri, 
originally the patron divinity of the Chi- 
chimec rulers of the country, and by 
them exalted over the goddess Xara- 
tanga, the former head deity of the Ta- 
rascos. But Xaratanga, though second 
in rank, was first in the hearts of the 
people, and her image was carried by 
the side of that of Curicaneri in the van 
ofthe army. The Supreme Being, bear- 
ing many names, again appears in Miz- 
teca and Zapoteca. Here, too, we find 
another of those mysterious culture-he- 
roes, sO numerous in America, in the 
person of Votan, whose character and 
history closely correspond to that of Quet- 
zalcoatl. 

The most prominent gods of Oajaca 
were Pezelao, god of the shades below ; 
Pitao- Cocobi, god of abundance; Co- 
ciyo, the rain- god; Cozaana, patron of 
hunters and fishermen; and Pitao-Xoo, 
godofearthquakes. Besides these, there 
was a host of inferior deities, and apo- 
theosis was common. 

The religion of the Mayas and Qui- 
chés, or civilized peoples of Yucatan and 
Central America, was essentially the 
same as that of the Nahuas. In Yuca- 
tan the Supreme Being took the name 
of Hunab Ku, “the only god.” His 
consort, Ixazaluoh, was honored as the 
inventor of weaving, and their son Zam- 
nd, one of the culture-heroes of the 
nation, is supposed to have given the 
Mayas letters, as Cadmus did the Greeks. 
We meet here a striking instance of the 
“improvements” made by the early 
padres upon the heathen myths of the 
New World, The inquiries instituted 
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by Las Casas revealed the existence of 
a trinity, “the first person of which was 
Izona, the Great Father; the second 
was the Son of the Great Father, Ba- 
cab, born of the virgin Chibirias, scour- 
ged and crucified, he descended into the 
realms of the dead, rose again the third 
day, and ascended into heaven; the third 
person was Echuah, or Ekchuah, the 
Holy Ghost.” For this statement we 
have the authority of Las Casas, Cogol- 
ludo, Remesal, and Torquemada. But, 
even in the face of four such venerable 
chroniclers, Mr. Bancroft presumes to 
doubt. “To accuse the reverend fa- 
thers,” he says, “of deliberately con- 
cocting this and other statements of a 
similar character is to accuse them of 
acts of charlatanism which no religious 
zeal could justify. On the other hand, 
that this mysterious trinity, this Maya 
Christ- myth, had any real existence in 
the original belief of the natives, is so 
improbable as to be almost impossible. 
It may be, however, that the natives, 
when questioned concerning their relig- 
ion, endeavored to make it conform as 
nearly as possible to that of their con- 
querors, hoping by this means to gain 
the good-will of their masters, and to 
lull suspicions of lurking idolatry.” Ba- 
cab, “the son,” was in reality the name 
of four spirits who supported the firma- 
ment; while Echuah, the “holy ghost,” 
was the patron god of merchants and 
travelers. The mother of the gods was 
known as Ixcanleox, who, however, may 
be identical with Ixazaluoh. Yuncemil 
was lord of death; Acat was lord of life. 
Besides these and many inferior deities, 
the Mayas paid divine honors to sever- 
al apotheosized warrior-princes. Their 
devil was named Xibalba, “he who dis- 
appears.” 

The most ancient of the Quiché dei- 
ties were Hun Ahpu Vuch and Hun 
Ahpu Utiu, or Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, 
grandfather and grandmother of the sun 
and moon, who are represented with big 
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noses, like tapirs, animals held sacred 
by the Quichés. Connected with them 
is the dim figure of the Supreme One, 
Tepen, the dominator, whose name 
means grand, majestic, and who is oth- 
erwise known as Gucumatz, “feathered 
serpent,” and universally identified with 
Quetzalcoatl. Connected with these, 
again, is Hurakan, a god whose person- 
ality is much involved. He represented 
the thunder and lightning. In him are 
found united the three symbols of the 
Quiché trinity—for conceptions of a trin- 
ity abounded in this Central American 
mythology, though not in such clearly 
Christian forms as the worthy fathers 
would fain have them —and his priests 
address him: Hail, beauty of the day, 
Hurakan, heart of heaven and of earth! 
Thou who givest glory, riches, and chil- 
dren! Thou Tohil, Avilix, Gagavitz, 
bowels of heaven, bowels of earth! 
Thou who dost constitute the four ends 
of heaven! 

The Great Father and Mother appear 
once more in the older worship of the 
natives of Honduras, who had also a 
faint idea of a Supreme Being, and 
a culture- heroine named Comizahual, 
“flying tigress.” The pantheon of the 
Nicaraguans was sufficiently like those 
already described to be omitted here. 

Would space and the reader’s patience 
permit, we might turn now from those 
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complex forms of belief and review brief- 
ly the simpler and far lower faiths of 
the savage tribes. Far lower, indeed, 
they are; for they are the first outcrop- 
pings of the inherent necessity for wor- 
ship, the first endeavors of the human 
mind to comprehend the incomprehen- 
sible, the first strugglings of primitive 
souls from darkness toward the light— 
light, alas! set so far off, and so strange- 
ly hedged about, that the darkness seems 
to grow darker, as generation after gen- 
eration approaches it. Awe and igno- 
rance combined can not fail to inspire 
worship. Worship, to the savage mind 
at least, calls for definite objects of ado- 
ration. Conceptions of the supernatu- 
ral which are the offspring of such a pair 
as terror and ignorance will be frightiul 
monsters—and such we find them in 
savage America. But, after all, who 
knows? As the author I have so fre- 
quently quoted expresses it: Their myths 
and beliefs are extravagant, childish, 
meaningless, to our understanding of 
them, but doubtiess our myths would 
be the same to them. From the begin- 
ning of time men have grappled with 
shadows, have accounted for material 
certainties by immaterial uncertainties. 
Let us be content to gather and pre- 
serve these perishable phantoms now; 
they will be very curious relics in the 
day of the triumph of substance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HOUGH it was but ten o’clock and 
the night clear as day, they were all 
in bed at home, and the jar of the huge 
wooden yard-gate, as it opened and 
closed, woke no one but Bounce, who 
never barked at me. The kitchen door 
was on the latch, and a cold supper for 
the men expected from market lay on 


the great stone table by the window. 
Eating was out of the question just then, 
as was sleep. Cooling my hot fingers 
on the stone table, I looked down the 
yard and saw a hare cross it, going to- 


ward the Wilde. It was just the night 
for hares, and, forgetting it was not the 
shooting season, I picked up the heavy 
Manton that my father had given me the 
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day I entered college, and wandered 
aimlessly out. Bounce, in charge of the 
house, should not have been permitted 
to follow me, but I could not resist his 
low whines, and let him come, taking 
the risk of sharp words from ma, should 
she find it out in the morning. 

Pushing on and on, I somehow brought 
up at the pool in the heart of the Wilde, 
at the top of the low cliff from which 
years before I had first caught sight of 
the little lake, so beautiful then reflect- 
ing the sun, not less beautiful now re- 
flecting the moon. Spreading my great 
frieze overcoat on the damp warm moss, 
I lay down beside my gun and watched 
.the water. My mind was overworked, 
and weary of thinking; it seems to me 
I fell a-dreaming, when suddenly a move- 
ment of Bounce’s, bringing his shaggy 
dew-wet hair against my face, woke me. 
The perfume of a cigar came strongly 
up, carried on the faintest breath of air 
from the direction of the Den. I look- 
ed at Bounce; he started forward and 
growled. I twisted my hand into his 
collar and forced him down. With no 
definite feeling, but only a vague hunter 
instinct, I crouched lower and kept my 
eyes fixed on the furze in the line of the 
path to the Den. Bounce struggled 
fiercely. A command for stillness hissed 
into his ear and a rude tightening of the 
collar hardly recalled him to himself. 
The air stirred again, and it felt as if the 
cigar were in my own mouth. Low talk- 
ing became audible; as yet no words, 
but the cadence of the sentences was 
peculiar. It recalled the French class- 
room to me. Whoever the intruders 
were, they spoke French, or English 
like Frenchmen. Another fierce strug- 
gle with Bounce, and when he was mas- 
tered and nearly choked, I could look 
again. Down the trail to the cattle- 


landing, arm-in-arm, came a man and 
woman—the Lagarres, as I saw. They 
seemed to know their ground. The water 
was low, and they passed along the bank 
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away from me, walking on the dried 
reeds till they reached a seat in the 
shadow of the furze—not so deep in 
shadow but I could see a kind of rus- 
tic bench had been erected, something 
I had never seen before. My college 
French, however good for reading, was 
hardly equal to conversation or to un- 
derstanding conversation. But for all 
that, I heard the word “ Hoat”’ distinct- 
ly uttered by the man, with a contemptu- 
ous epithet. Or was it “2dé¢e?” Inthe 
one case some one of my family was 
meant, in the other case it was Mr. Knox. 
Either way I was interested beyond 
scruples of eavesdropping. Interested, 
but not destined just then to be much 
enlightened, I listened to the fragments 
of sentences that, especially toward the 
close of the conversation, reached my 
ear. 

“Ttis well Etienne came home in time, 
for all that,’”’ I translated from the wom- 
an’s words, much more distinct than the 
low deep bass of the man. 

He growled something in reply, in 
which another emphasized contemptu- 
ous epithet was the only thing distinct. 

The woman’s words came low but clear 
again: 

“You deceive yourself. The girl has 
vulgar prejudices. She distrusts while 
she admires you. She trusts the student 
° her father besides 
I tell you Paul you must dis- 
gust her with must degrade 
Dim 2. « wo 
“That I will, by ——!” growled the 
Frenchman, stamping his foot and ris- 
ing impatiently, while I clasped Bounce’s 
throat till his tongue lolled on my wrist. 

“What is the good of talking? Let 
us go back and see if Etienne ‘ 
the battered Etienne—how that plow- 
man has disfigured him.” And he laugh- 
ed a great brute laugh. 

“You make too much noise,” said his 
sister. “Come, it is too late to talk 
again with Etienne to-night.” 


” 
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Paul Lagarre threw his cigar out into 
the water, drew a flask from his pocket, 
set it to his lips, and laughed again until 
he nearly choked. 

“T will show her the student with just 
such a face, or worse if I choose.” And 
here his hand, that had returned the 
flask to his breast-pocket, came out again 
with something half- drawn, glittering— 
a knife, apparently, or perhaps a pistol. 

“You are not on a stage; will you 
come, and cease mouthing?” said the 
woman, peevishly. 

“I will have the girl, though,” he re- 
joined, replacing the weapon. 

“Quick!” she said, grasping his arm, 
“we must be ready by the first light of 
morning.” 

They were going up the path. 

I loosened Bounce’s collar, and the 
faithful half-strangled creature lay gasp- 
ing at my feet, for I had risen, infected 
with assassination by the tone and gest- 
ure of the Frenchman, and the moon 
glittered on my leveled gun-barrels as 
he passed within twenty feet of me. 
Perhaps the woman with him saved him; 
perhaps the devil, his master; perhaps 
God, who had mercy on me. But he saw 
nothing, and I slowly lowered my ham- 
mers with as little sense of acting by 
my own volition as a machine might 
have had. 

I sat down again, proposing to think. 
What did it all mean? Perhaps I sat 
an hour, perhaps five minutes. One 
thing only I decided upon, that I should 
be at the Den with “the first light of 
morning.” If I went home and to bed, 
worn out in all ways and with no one to 
help me, I might oversleep myself. 

Where should I go? I remembered 
plowman Bruce. He should be sober 
now. His cottage stood at the foot of 
the Den yard, about half a mile from 
where I stood. Bounce would not be 
left behind, would not go home without 
me; could I take him with me without 
rousing Harry Knox’s hound? It must 
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be risked. So up the trail, through the 
Wilde, we went together. 

As we approached the house I did not 
keep to the lane which led directly into 
the Den yard, but struck into a clover- 
field to the left. A light still burned 
in Bruce’s cottage. I stole softly on 
through the heavy wet clover, plucking 
handfuls of it and crushing the dew into 
my parched mouth. The Wilde River, 
here two miles from my father’s house, 
again shimmered before me. It was the 
boundary between the field I was in and 
the Den yard. Bruce’s cottage threw 
its shadow on the water. I approached 
the stream, keeping my eye on the light 
in the little window on the other side. 
A plank crossed the river, and as I set 
my foot upon it a figure moved forward 
out of the shadow of the cottage. 

“Haud up yer gun, Maisther Dan.” 
And I knew it was Gawn Bruce. 

“ Are you sober yet, Gawn?” 

He seemed startled at the tones of 
my voice. 

“O! ay; but ye are na weel yersel; 
come ben the hoose.” We went in. 
“I canna sleep,” he continued. I was 
e’en doon at the burn weshin’ my fore- 
head. Ye hae an eerie glaur in yer ain 
ee. What’s wrang?” 

“ Nothing,” I said, for I was not ready 
yet to tell anyone what I had heard, 
worse still what I surmised. 

‘“ Least said’s suinest mended,” Gawn 
muttered, a good deal puzzled ; “but it’s 
gye late tae gae fowlin’, eh, Maisther 
Dan?” And he screwed up his face, and 
stuck his short clay-pipe against the 
candle- flame, now sputtering in the 
socket of the tall iron candlestick, and 
drew a long draught, half candle-smoke, 
into his mouth. ‘‘No but there’s for- 
eign fowl ben the muckle hoose there 
I wadna greet sair tae see riddled,” he 
added, with a thoughtful grimace, and a 
suck at the half-empty pipe that nearly 
drew the fragment of candle down the 
stem. 
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The servant- maid at the Den was 
Bruce’s sweetheart. I knew Lagarre’s 
groom had been paying her too much 
attention, little to the stout plowman’s 
mind. 

“You mean, you dislike Etienne,” I 
suggested. 

The poor fellow was badgered to his 
limit. He turned like a recoil. 

“ An’ dinna you dislike onybody ?” 

“Perhaps,” I answered, unable to 
speak frankly, too cowardly to lay my 
heart open even to the faithful creature 
who would have served me so silently 
and bravely. No man, the meanest of 
us, need want friends; no man, the 
greatest, need hope for them if he keep 
hard locked up his own heart. But as 
some are born tongue-tied, so are some 
born dumb at the heart, or can at best 
only stammer. 

Gawn Bruce spoke again: 

“Ye ken yer ain affairs best, nae 
doot. Whaur are ye gaun tae sleep the 
nicht?” 

“Here,” I said, walking up to the long 
settle that lay in the corner, and stretch- 
ing myself upon it. 

“There are only two or three hours 
to sleep, at any rate. What time will 
you be up to-morrow?” 

“ Aboot five,” he answered. The coo- 
boy ill wauken me. The Lagarres and 
Miss Mary’s gaein’ off airly tae some 
picnic. I hae been ordered tae get the 
licht jauntin’-ker ready.” 

He watched me anxiously while he 
spoke the last sentence. I only replied: 

“Very well, Gawn; waken me the first 
thing you do. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


But a few minutes after five, as it was 
next morning when I opened the orchard 
gate and came to walk on my and the 
old man’s favorite path, Mr. Knox was 
there before me. His back was to the 
gate as I entered, and he seemed to lean 
more heavily on his stick than usual. 
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He seemed deafer, too. He did not hear 
me till I quite overtook him. He changed 
his staff to his left hand and shook hands 
eagerly with me, while his deep gray 
eyes, scanning my face, seemed to ask 
a hundred questions. Then his shaggy 
brows fell a little. He pointed to the 
door-porch. Mary Knox, in charming 
morning costume, came out with her 
flower-basket in her hand. She too, 
was a little early this morning, in look- 
ing after her father’s library bouquet. 
Paul Lagarre was by her side. There 
was no denying that he was a fine man. 
Tall, deep-chested, with crisp raven 
hair, and a full neck, chin, and jaws 
massive and white as marble under the 
heavy mustache, no wonder Mary blush- 
ed as he touched her hand in the eager- 
ness of his morning compliments. 

“T don’t much like this work, Dan,” 
said the old man, hastily. “1 once 
thought, indeed, that you——” 

His eyes were searching my face 
again. O, if we had been but alone! 
A minute might have saved me. My 
back was to the advancing pair; the 
steps came nearer. I turned and took 
a step forward. Mary, too, made a 
quick movement of advance. The 
Frenchman said something in his own 
language about me. She looked at my 
muddy clothes, crumpled linen, and tan- 
gled hair, and her lips took the faintest 
humorous curve. Lagarre’s great mus- 
tache broadened out and he lifted his 
brows, while he bowed low, making a 
burlesque of the salute. 

Mary was holding out her hand to me 
in an instant with a strange look in her 
face, as if asking pardon for her thought- 
less smile. As I touched her hand the 
Frenchman scowled on me with such 
pronounced insolence that I pushed her 
aside as if I had been stung and leaped 
toward him. But he caught at Mary, 
who had reeled against the box- edging 
of the path with a low hurt cry. 

It was all in an instant; and Mr. Knox, 
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who had also started forward, took his 
daughter in his arms. Then Lagarre 
turned on me with a growl like a wild 
beast: “‘Dog of a peasant’s son, you 
have struck a lady. Now-——” 

In an instant he was down. I felt 
my knuckles cutting open that marble 
jaw of his to the very ear. Thea I leap- 
ed on him, feeling with one rapid sweep 
all over his breast for any weapon hid. 
There was none. Indeed, he did not 
need one. The instant we grappled on 
the ground his immense strength made 
him my master. He had me by the 
throat; he wrenched me undermost; 
his blows were raining on my face. I 
could not free my throat; I was choking 
to death. 


Well—and let me draw a long long 
breath here, and pause before I write 
further—that was the last of it, the last 
I remember, the last I even now know 
anything about. It was in my own 
room in my father’s house that I finally 
woke up. Ma was sitting beside the 
bed. I turned my head and looked at 
her in a helpless fashion out of my 
bruised eyes. 

“Daniel Hoat, I thank God you are 
recovered,” she said. “Three weeks 
to-morrow you have raved on that bed 
like him whose name was Legion. It 
has pleased God to restore you to rea- 
son and partial health; if it should also 
please Him to grant you in some small 
measure His divine grace and wisdom, 
we might hope to be spared a repetition 
of the folly and wickedness which have 
made you, and, in some measure, yOur 
family, a subject for scoffing and laugh- 
ter to the whole neighborhood.” 

Poor woman! she had, indeed, tend- 
ed me carefully all through the fever that 
followed my beating, but she was exas- 
perated at the clatter of the gossips of 
the parish, and perhaps she had cause. 
She rattled on; it was a characteristic 
of her tongue that what it gained in ve- 
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locity it did of lose in force. Once be- 
gun to scold, there was no hope for her 
victim but in flight, bodily or mental. 
To cross swords with her was but to 
sharpen her own weapon. Fortunately 
my nerves of suffering were numb, and 
the indignation that shot out over her 
gold spectacles, when she jerked her 
head forward as if about to gore me with 
the two corkscrew curls on her forehead, 
lost its heat ere it passed through the 
damp cloth I had pulled from my shaven 
head down nearly over my eyes. 

I took a lazy incurious interest in 
hearing the details of my own guilt as 
published by rumor. I had lurked 
around the Den all night to shoot Mr. 
Lagarre; Etienne had seen me. Foiled 
by daylight in my murderous designs, I 
had grown desperate, abused old Mr. 
Knox in his own garden, thinking to find 
him at that early hour alone, and when 
Miss Knox and her new lover came out, 
I had knocked the poor girl down. She 
had only been saved from my further 
brutality by the prowess of Lagarre, who 
had beaten me to a jelly, and would have 
killed me had not Gawn Bruce and 
Bounce arrived on the scene, attracted 
by Miss Knox’s and her father’s cries. 
Harry Knox had promised publicly to 
horsewhip me whenever I should be suf- 
ficiently recovered to undergo the op- 
eration; and Ady, who, it seems, was 
making a fool of himself over Lagarre’s 
sister, had taken no notice of the threat 
on my behalf, thereby incurring the dis- 
pleasure of my father. Here ma stop- 
ped. My poor father—giving way more 
and more to Scotch whisky, and fast ap- 
proaching that chronically sodden con- 
dition which may be described as an 
evolution from ordinary drunkenness in- 
to a higher form of imbecility — here 
opened the door to tell ma some one 
wanted her below-stairs. 

He walked heavily into the room as 
she left it, and looked at me sleepily: 
“Ye hae bin haen’ abit o’aspree. Ma’s 
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doon on ye a bit”—and he looked again, 
to be sure she had left the room. “Nae 
metther, we hae a’ wer fauts—I always 
liked ye betther than Ady, wi’ his wom- 
anish ways. Bit, Dan, ye got yersel’ 
badly han’led. No Hoat could stan’ it, 
Dan”—and the dull glimmer left my fa- 
ther’s eyes for a moment and a sinful 
fire shone in them. We were nearer, 
we, father and son, in that hour than we 
had ever been. 

“ Have they ever sent to inquire after 
me, father?” I questioned, evasively. 

“They say auld Knox is doon wi’ 
some kind o’ a paralaysis,” said my fa- 
ther, listlessly, as he applied himself to 
his great pocket-flask; “ablins Harry 
sends you word that his fether wants tae 
dispense wi’ yer company henceforth. 
Wull ye trie the brie?” and he handed 
me the flask. 

I drank long and deep, and felt a sud- 
den strength thrilling through me: 

“ Any other news?” 

“ Ay, lad”’—and his face, that must 
once have been splendid in its rugged 
strength, became transformed again with 
fierce anger. “Mary Knox came roon’ 
tae see ye, twa days after ye wur braught 
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hame’’—I sat up and my heart beat vi- 
olently—“ came tae see ye—in company 
wi the Frenchman!” 

I leaped from my bed at mention of 
the insult, and caught my father’s arm. 
“And you-—?” 

“Get into bed, my bairn; gin Mary 
Knox nurses my spade-cut out of hir 
black Frenchman’s hud, she’ll no hae 
time tae goe jauntin’ mair jist the noo.” 

“You struck him before er, father?” 

“ Ay, bairn, peeled his scalp tae the 
bone wi’ the auld peat- spade, an’ tauld 
the hizzie that sae wad I serve ony Knox 
I suld see on my grun’.” 

“ The flask, father,” I said. He reach- 
ed it to me, and I drank again. “Fa- 
ther, when I get better I must have mon- 
ey enough to go abroad for a year or 
two and forget the Knoxes and all these 
things.” 

“There’s three thousan’ in the bank, 
Dan; yer likely tae make a better use 
o’ it than me. Mitherless bairn, ye hae 
na had so much pleesure in yer life. It 
were muckle better for us baith ye were 
na mitherless—muckle better, Dan.” 
And he walked steadily out of the room. 
I turned my face to the wall and slept. 





ALONE. 


Proudly she sheds her silver light, 
The calm and silent queen of night, 
Forth from her starry throne; 
Yet cheerless each soft streaming ray— 
Her pallid features sadly say : 
Alone — alone! 


1 sit beneath huge forest - trees, 
Among whose tops the rising breeze 
Softly begins to moan; 
As if to me it would impart 
The saddest sadness of my heart: 
Alone — alone! 


Down from the cliff the waters pour, 
Whose constant falling, rising roar 
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Bursts like a mighty groan 
From vocal rock, and foam, and spray, 
Appeals to heaven, and seems to say: 
Alone — alone! 


On rocky shore, beneath my feet, 
Huge ocean -swells in thunder beat, 
Whose awful monotone 
Dares in loud accents to complain, 
And chant all nature’s sad refrain: 
Alone — alone ! 


And I, with throbbings as repressed — 
My very heart within my breast 
Hangs liké a senseless stone — 
Re-echo back the yearning cry 
Of waters, forest, sea, and sky: 
Alone — alone ! 





ETC. 


California and Mexico. 

While Mexican raids into Texas are fo- 
menting discord and apprehension in the 
East, in the West the steady advance of our 
Southern Pacific Railroad toward its declar- 
ed objective point, the great plateau of Ana- 
huac, stirs up feelings and dreams of the 
most pleasant kind. The Hon. Leland Stan- 
ford is reported as saying: ‘‘ We are quietly 
but resolutely expending our every exertion 
to build the Southern Pacific Railroad. We 
are toiling for the greatest prize that this con- 
tinent affords. The people of California and 
the people of San Francisco have no appre- 
ciation of the splendid trade we are opening 
up for them, nor for the magnificent destiny 
that awaits this city when we shall have 
brought to its doors the vast trade of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Sonora, Chihuahua, and the 
valley of Mexico.” It will very well suit 
those who sneered at our great transcon- 
tinental railway at its inception to say that 
these are mere empty words; but those best 
acquainted with the enterprise of the great 
company which Mr. Stanford represents know 
how fit they are to join together the North 
and the South, as well as the East and the 


West. They believe in the work, believe in 
its feasibility, and in the future of our State 
and of its metropolis. Mr. Stanford closed 
the interview with an eloquent and hopeful 
picture of what he believed would be the 
future: ‘*I hope to live and look down upon 
a city embracing in itself and its suburbs a 
million of people, I shall see trains of cars 
laden with merchandise and passengers com- 
ing from the East across the present trans- 
continental railroad. I shall see long trains 
from the line of the thirty -second parallel. 
I shall see cars from the city of Mexico, 
and trains laden with the gold and silver 
bullion and grain that comes from Sonora 
and Chihuahua on the south, and from Wash- 
ington Territory and Oregon on the north, 
I shall see railroads bearing to and fro the 
produce and merchandise of each extreme. 
I shall look out through the Golden Gate, 
and I shall there see fleets of ocean steamers 
bearing the trade of India, the commerce of 
Asia, the traffic of the islands of the ocean — 
steamers from Australia and the Southern 
Pacific. Ishall see our thronged and busy 
streets, our wharves laden with the commerce 
of the Orient, and I shall say to myself, ‘I 
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have aided to bring this prosperity and this 
wealth to the State of my adoption and to 
the city in which I have chosen my home.’ 
I await with confidence the sober second 
thought of an intelligent and honest people. 
If, with my associates, we can carry out this 
railroad system that we have inaugurated, 
California will have millions of prosperous 
thriving people, and San Francisco will be 
the first commercial city upon the American 
continent.”’ 


Notes from the Celestial Capital. 


PEKING, May 1st, 1875. 

Winter still lingers in the lap of spring. 
Nature in north China is very stingy and 
cold. After four months of ice, without 
more than three or four inches of snow alto- 
gether, and only one or two showers of rain, 
we have had three months of dry cold winds, 
accompanied by clouds of dust which often 
obscure the sun and cast a yellow gloom over 
the leaden-hued city. Vegetation feebly 
strives to put forth, and a few flowers open 
only to be shriveled by the dust - storms. 
Your rooms, clothes, and lungs are invaded 
by the fine dust, which is rich with organic 
matter. You become nervous and irritable. 
To-day, however, after one of these terrible 
storms, the sky is clear, the birds are full of 
gleeful music, and the few green leaves glis- 
ten with gladness. Walking on the wall of 
the Tartar city, fifty feet in the air, I found a 
few violets blooming in crevices of brick, and 
could have kissed them for joy. Nature, 
left to herself, always does her best to be 
gay and pleasant, and in her sternest grand- 
eur loves to surprise you with tender touches 
of pure beauty. It is only man here in north 
China who thwarts her best intentions, and 
contorts her productions into monstrosities. 
Dwarfed feet, dogs with their noses broken 
when puppies, plants trained into the form 
of imaginary animals, music on a high fal- 
setto key—these are only a few types of the 
conventional ideas and habits of this strange 
people, whose singular civilization exhibits 
every stage of culture, from savageism up- 
ward. Looking up from my little violets on 
the wall to the violet-colored mountains in 
the distance and the blue sky above, I feel 
thankful for even such glimpses of the pure 
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and lovely amid the semi- barbarism of this 
oriental capital. 

Now that the river is open again, tourists 
are dropping in on us, and it is pleasant to 
talk with unsophisticated folk from America. 
Most people who have lived long in China 
become either Anglicized or Mongolianized. 
Even the missionaries can not call on you 
without the utmost formality. I wonder if 
St. Peter will ask for their cards at the ce- 
lestial gate, and refuse them some of the 
heavenly manna unless they come in swal- 
low-taiis? . . . 


The Dandelion. 


Gay little **Golden Head” lived within a town 
Full of busy bobolinks flitting up and down, 
Pretty neighbor buttercups, cosy auntie clovers, 
And shy groups of daisies whispering like lovers. 


A town that was builded on the borders of a stream 

By the loving hands of Nature when she woke from 
winter’s dream ; 

Sunbeams for the workingmen, taking “urns with 
showers, 

Rearing fairy houses of nodding grass and flowess. 


Crowds of talking bumblebees, rusfing up and down, 
Wily little brokers of this busy little town— 

Bearing bags of gold-dust—always in a hurry, 

Fussy bits of gentlemen full of fret and flurry. 


Gay little “‘ Golden Head” fair and fairer grew, 
Fed with flecks of sunshine and sips of balmy dew, 
Swinging on her slender foot all the happy day, 
Chattering with bobolinks, gossips of the May. 


Underneath her latti«« on starry summer eves 

By and by a lover came with a harp of leaves, 

Wooed and won the maiden there — tender, sweet, 
and shy— 

For a little cloud-home he was building in the sky. 


And one breezy morning on a steed of might 
He bore his little ‘Golden Head” out of mortal 
sight, 
But still her gentle spirit, a puff of airy down, 
Wanders through the mazes of that busy little town. 
AmBER HOoLpen. 


Art Notes. 


—The San Francisco Art Association has 
opened its Summer Exhibition for 1875. 

—Keith’s picture of the ‘‘ High Sierra,” 
on exhibition at Snow & May’s, is the pict- 
ure of the month. It fully justifies in its per- 
fect state the enthusiasm it called up, when 
but half done, in the mind of such a master- 
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ful judge of mountain scenery as John Muir. 
It reproduces the hoary giant mountains 
back of the Yosemite Valley near the head- 
waters of the Merced River—reproduces 
them not alone with <n accuracy of detail 
satisfactory to a geologist, but also with that 
grander artistic effect so extolled by Ruskin, 
that power of calling up in the soul of the 
spectator the same spirit and impressions 
that the original of the picture would evoke. 
The mountains loom in the distance through 
that indefinable purplish haze, so hard to re- 
produce that not one artist in hundreds can 
catch or fix it, yet here so faithfully colored 
that J. W. Gally, standing with us before 
the picture, cried out in delight: ‘*He has 
it. This man has more water in his puddle 
than the rest of them. This picture was 
never painted in a studio.’’ No; there isno 
close air about it. On the mountain-side, in 
the very face of nature, seeing her eye to 
eye, was this canvas covered with its colors. 
You feel the chill wind from the gray un- 
melted snow, you hear the creaking of the 
glaciers as they grind their way through the 
hollow cafions, you hear the incessant voice 
of the water as it falls and feathers along its 
rocky channels. There isa poet here as well 
as a painter, and from storm - beaten pine to 
cloven rock, from water naked in the light 
to where it sheathes itself in the heart of dark- 
ness, he sees and knows and loves. Not, of 
course, a poet without discords, not a paint- 
er without flaws, but, best taken with worst, 
a great and sympathetic artist. 

—Morris, Schwab & Co. exhibit several 
new works. Of these the first that catch the 
eye are two tropical scenes by Mr. M. J. 
Head, of New York: ‘*Jamaica Mountains’’ 
and a ‘‘Sunset on the Amazon’’—quiet in 
tone, but rich and effective. Virgil Will- 
iams has a picture of a Roman girl, sweet- 
faced, beautiful in outline, simple and sooth- 
ing in color as all his works. The compan- 
ion picture, a Roman boy, hangs by it; both 
cabinet pictures. Two marine pieces, one 
by G. J. Denny—an old wooden heart of 
oak in the foreground and a fly - away look- 
ing steamer behind—and a picture by Tozer, 
are fair in their style. William Hahn has 
two of his new Californian pictures—‘**Camp- 
ing out’? and the ** Adobe Station’? — with 
much less of the fiery brick color in them 
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that spoils so many of his best works. Sam- 
uel M. Brookes has two small fish - pictures, 
as good as anything of that kind can well be, 
and an attractive little study of a Durham 
calf, after the Landseer style. 

—Roos & Co. exhibit two Yosemite pict- 
ures from Thomas Hill, rather cold, but very 
faithful to objective nature in some of her 
moods. 


Scientific Notes. 


We have the authority of Erasmus Wilson, 
a physiologist of great repute, that a human 
body of ordinary dimensions contains 7,000, - 
000 ** pores of the skin,”’ and as each of them 
is about a quarter of an inch in length, the 
whole number of inches occupied by them is 
1,750,000: equal to 145,833 feet, or 48,600 
yards, or nearly twenty-eight miles. When 
this well-determined fact is considered in 
connection with the duties imposed upon 
those pores, and the important functions they 
are intended to perform for the maintenance 
of health in the body, it is apparent that 
they should be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration, and made the objects of a solici- 
tude commensurate with their ascertained 
value. The skin performs functions analo- 
gous to those of the lungs, as it takes in and 
gives out certain matters similar to those 
taken in and exhaled by the lungs, and it 
has been considerately termed the ‘‘ assistant 
apparatus of the lungs.’? Magendie, Fou- 
cault, and others of medical and physiological 
renown, who experimented largely on the 
subject, say that if an animal be coated over 
with varnish impervious to the air, the func- 
tions of the skin become impeded, its organ- 
ism paralyzed, and death ensues in a few 
hours. The same thing is true of the human 
system; and it is on record that a lad who 
was covered with a coating of gilt to repre- 
sent the Golden Age, during a pageant given 
by Pope Leo X., died in a few hours, by rea- 
son of the impeded functions of the skin. 
Scrofula, paralysis, and consumption have 
been rapidly developed by only partially 
coating the surface of the body. It is, there- 
fore, quite credible that those diseases are 
subject to alleviation, if not actual removal, 
by restoring the proper and active functions 
of the skin, for it is presumable that those 
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infirmities are intensified by inaction of the 
pores. Ordinary, or surface, bathing has 
been found incompetent to remove and ex- 
foliate the minute scurfy deposits which fill 
the pores and prevent them from fully per- 
forming their excretory duties, but it has 
been ascertained, as nearly as possible, that 
the hot-air bath supplies the requirement by 
removing the urctuous matters and corrupt- 
ing varnish from the overloaded cellules of 
the epidermis. Being insoluble in water, ex- 
ternal applications of that element do not 
suffice, but the impediments yield readily to 
the action of the dry hot-air bath. The med- 
ical profession furnishes such strong testimo- 
nies to the efficacy and innate virtues of this 
process for the arrest and subjugation of dis- 
eases and the promotion of health, that we 
can only subjoin a few of them. Doctor J. 
T. Metcalf asserts, ‘‘that by a timely re- 
course to this kind of bath, bronchitis, diar- 
rhea, or dysentery niay be prevented or re- 
lieved.” Doctor A. C, Budd says: ‘*The 
most trustworthy means at our command for 
relieving obstructions of the kidneys is to 
press the skin into service by increasing the 
activity of its functions, and the most power- 
ful therapeutic which we possess to effect 
this object is, in my opinion, the use of the 
hot-air bath.”” Doctor W. H. Van Buren 
insists that it will avert a tendency to take 
cold by sudden checks of perspiration, and at 
the same time it protects the kidneys from 
diseases. Doctor T. Spencer Wells proclaim- 
ed to his students that he had treated with 
great success by the hot-air bath cases of 
gout, neuralgia, rheumatism, affections of 
the kidneys, dropsy, paralysis of the lower 
limbs, skin diseases, etc., and particularly 
recommended it as a promoter of health and 
preventive of diseases. Doctor Leard, of the 
London Consumptive Hospital, speaks of it 
as being wonderfully effective in cases of 
consumption. Doctor Sheppard, superin- 
tendent of an English lunatic asylum, likens 
its effects to ‘drinking in oxygen through 
channels previously closed up.’’ Mr. Urqu- 
hart, who introduced these baths into Great 
Britain, maintains that ‘‘people who use 
them do not require exercise for health, and 
can pass from the extreme of indolence to 
that of toil, and combine the health of the 
Brahmin with the indulgence of the Sybarite.’’ 
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The origin of these hot-air baths dates 
back toa very ancient period. Homer speaks 
of them as existing among the Greeks dur- 
ing the siege of Troy, and that people prob- 
ably conceived the idea from their thermal 
springs, which were found to possess marked 
medicinal qualities. It was not until after 
the Romans conquered Greece that they 
made their appearance in Rome, for the Ro- 
mans had not an artificial bath in their cap- 
ital until five hundred years subsequent to 
the laying of its foundations. They then 
erected therma, which were renowned for 
their magnificence, combining all that was 
perfect in material, elegant in design, elabo- 
rate in adornment, and beautiful in art. They 
were lavishly ornamented with precious gems 
and metals, and were the chosen deposito- 
ries of the finest works emanating from the 
studios of their painters and sculptors. The 
world-famed Laocoon was discovered among 
the ruins of the baths of Titus, and the cele- 
brated Farnese Hercules in those of Caracal- 
la. After the conquest of the western Ro- 
man Empire by the Moslems, who were at 
that time the ‘‘filthiest of mortals,’’ the baths 
that had been erected in Constantinople be- 
came objects of deep interest to them, and 
they were made necessary adjuncts to every 
settlement, and were most liberally endowed 
by princes and sultans. 

Mr. Urquhart is entitled to the credit of 
the introduction of the Turkish bath into 
Great Britain, some eighteen years ago, al- 
though it is certain that when the Roman le- 
gions departed from Britain fifteen hundred 
years previous they left the hot bath behind 
them as an established institution. For some 
unascertained reason they were not appre- 
ciated by the ancient Britons, and they 
fell into disuse. During an extended tour 
through Turkey and Persia, Mr. Urquhart 
learned to appreciate the virtues of what is 
now termed the Turkish bath, and on his 
return labored assiduously to direct the at- 
tention of men eminent for intelligence and 
wealth to the benefits that would be confer- 
red upon community by their adoption. The 
first Turkish or hot-air bath was finally 
erected in London in 1856, and its health- 
bestowing qualities were so speedily acknowl- 
edged that several others were soon afterward 
established in various parts of the United 
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Kingdom, On the continent its introduction 
was a:marked success, but more especially 
has its progress in the United States been 
prosperous and rapid. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that their prophylactic and therapeutic 
qualities could be largely improved, and by 
scientific process adapted to any climate and 
all countries with increased benefit. Eu- 
ropean skill suggested improvements in con- 
struction and arrangement, and Doctor Mill- 
ingen, physician to the Sultan, acknowledges 
the betterment by saying: ‘* While the West 
is indebted to the East for the origin of the 
bath, the East must thank the West for the 
right construction of the bath.’? Mankind 
is progressive — none more so than the peo- 
ple of this country, who are not generally 
willing to accept anything as being perfect. 
They seek to adapt things more satisfactorily 
to their own special needs and surroundings. 
Desirous of bringing the hot-air bath to the 
greatest possible perfection, Doctor A. M. 
Loryea devoted three years to a critical ex- 
amination of all the most noted establish- 
ments in Europe, including those of Con- 
stantinople. The result of his observations 
is the production of a bath retaining the vir- 


tues and dispensing with the doubtful orobjec- 


tionable features of the original. California 
was found to possess a climate admirably 
suited for the most effective demonstration of 
the manifold benefits conferred by the hot- 
air bath, and it is in San Francisco that Doc- 
tor Loryea has just erected the ‘“* Hammam,”’ 
reasonably supposed to be the most perfect 
and elegant Turkish bath ever built. It is 
this young city that has outstripped, so far, 
its competitors in raising the noblest of those 
health-imparting palaces that were objects of 
such deep interest to the luxurious old Ro- 
mans, Greeks, and Turks, and have recently 
become indispensable to the capitals of mod- 
ern Europe. Science, observation, and skill, 
unaided by material auxiliaries, could avail 
but little ; but, most opportunely, this need 
was cheerfully supplied by a gentleman whose 
fortune is not less ample than his intelligence. 
The Honorable John P. Jones, United States 
Senator from Nevada, with commendable 
liberality and broad public spirit, came 
promptly to the financial assistance of Doc- 
tors Loryea and Trask, proprietors of the 
Hamman, which soon reared its airy mina- 
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rets and sprightly pinnacles under their di- 
recting care. 

This Hammam, or hot-air bath, is located 
at Nos. 11 and 13 Dupont Street, in the 
heart of this city, with an entrance for ladies 
on Bagley Place. Ascending the steps from 
Dupont Street, the visitor is at once delight- 
ed by the presence of a beautiful bronze 
fountain, whose long jets shine up in the 
sun. Over the entrance-door is a finely ex- 
ecuted inscription in Arabic: ‘‘ Bishmillah, 
Alla il Alla.” To the right of the entrance 
hall is an apartment supplied with refresh- 
ments and appropriate stimulants. On the 
left is the office, which communicates by 
means of tubes with all the various depart- 
ments of the Hammam. It is here that the 
bather is requested to deposit his valuables, 
register his name, and receive his check. 
Advancing, he enters the ‘‘mustaby,’’ or 
cool room, the centre of which is occupied 
by a marble bath, six feet deep, six feet wide, 
and thirty feet long. Here, too, a silver 
fountain plays. On either side are lounging 
and smoking rooms, each splendidly fitted 
up, and separated from its neighbor by hand- 
somely carved and painted trellis- work in 
wood, through which the cool air passes 
without obstruction. The ceilings and walls 
are magnificently frescoed, the work having 
been executed by Mr. Paul Frenzeny, a young 
French artist of remarkable merit. Over- 
head the light enters through two large cir- 
cular skylights of colored glass, toned down 
so as to impress the mind with a sense of 
freshness and coolness, and in perfect har- 
mony with the colors of the frescoed walls. 
Over the doors are appropriate Arabic in- 
scriptions from the Koran, and similar ones 
are on the walls in suitable places, for the 
comfort of good Moslem souls. Immense 
plate-glass mirrors reflect everything from all 
portions of the apartment, and the visitor is 
filled with a dreamy soothing languor which 
is essentially oriental, while the illusion is 
heightened by Turkish, Persian, and Asiatic 
surroundings. Scientific precaution has even 
carpeted the floor with fine Indian matting, 
which does not retain even a modicum of 
heat. The mustaby, or cold room, is the 
opodyterium, conclave, or spoliatorum of the 
Romans. Succeeding the mus¢aby is the 
tepidyrium, corresponding to the ‘‘sea’’ of 
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the Jews, and the Jiscinium of the Romans. 
It is the warm room, wherein a heat of 120° 

to 130° Fahrenheit is constantly maintained. 

Everything in this department corresponds 

with its name, and imparts or suggests 
warmth. The next in order of apartments 

is the calidarium, or sudatorium, which cor- 

responds to the hot -stone baths of the Rus- 
sians, Icelanders, and some tribes of Ameri- 
can Indians. The heat of this room is main- 
tained at 160° to 180°, and can be increased 
at the option of the superintendent. Here, 

also, everything is in keeping with the name 
and use of the apartment. The whole room 
is composed of marble, with a large marole 
table in the centre, surrounded by marble 
seats ; the table being used for the shampoo- 
ing process, which is very scientific and im- 
portant. The emp/oyés are all imported from 
Turkey, having been educated to the busi- 
ness from the early age of eight years. 
Shampooers generally work for eight hours 
in the baths, and if there were anything de- 
bilitating in being exposed to the lengthened 
endurance of so high a temperature, it would 
certainly have made itself apparent in them, 
which is not the case. The handsome arch- 
ed ceiling of the ca/idarium reflects and ra- 
diates the heat equally to all portions of the 
room, which is lighted by superb chandeliers 
of exquisite design and in perfect harmony 
with their accompaniments. Separated from 
this room by thick felt curtains, especially 
made and imported for the purpose, are three 
other smaller apartments, in two of which 
the temperature is much higher than in the 
main room. Having passed through the 
calidarium and its auxiliaries, the visitor 
meets the ladies’ entrance, on Bagley Place, 
where a flight of stairs leads to the second 
and third floors, the second floor being de- 
voted to their use, and the third to giving all 
kinds of medicated baths. 

The ladies’ rooms are sumptuously fitted 
up, and lavishly furnished with everything 
that can conduce to luxurious ease and in- 
tense enjoyment. The room dedicated to 
giving mercurial vapor baths is composed 
entirely of transparent plate -glass, so that 
the bather can be seen by the operator at all 
stages. This is a novel and valuable idea 
introduced by Doctor Loryea. Without at- 
tempting a description of the ladies’ apart- 
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ments, to which justice can only be done by 
personal inspection, special admiration is 
called up at the manner in which the re- 
searches of science have been utilized and 
combined to render the Hammam as perfect 
as possible. It is an established fact that 
chemistry enables the adept to extract the 
active ingredients from medicinal waters, by 
means of which they can be transported in 
small bulk, redissolved, and the waters re- 
produced without any loss of effect, but con- 
ferring the power to remedy some existing 
defect in the original waters, and thereby se- 
cure a certainty in their operation which is 
not always obtainable in their unimproved 
condition. Doctor Loryea has happily avail- 
ed himself of the powerful aid afforded by 
chemistry, and after thoroughly examining 
the active principles of the most celebrated 
sanitary waters in Europe, condensed those 
principles and is prepared to administer all 
the most noted baths of the spas. One can 
revel in the salt sea - water bath of the Med- 
iterranean without passing through the Straits 
of Gibraltar. The carbonated or alkaline 
baths of Vichy are brought to our doors, 
The famous ‘‘serpent baths’’ of Schlangenbad 
have been transported to this city. Those of 
Kesseibrunnen, Swalbach, Marienbad, and 
Bareges have taken up their abodes here. 
Electric baths, administered by skilled op- 
erators, and even perfumed cosmetic baths 
for the complexion, are now among the treas- 
ures within the reach of our beauties. The 
healing virtues of Bethesda, Siloam, and the 
Jordan have been restored and concentrated 
for our use. 

The construction, general arrangement, 
and ventilation of the Hammam are well 
worthy of special mention. All the walls, 
floors, and ceilings of this establishment are 
hollow, the air being a bad conductor of 
heat, and the hollows are for the two-fold 
purpose of excluding the moisture of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere and retaining the heat gen- 
erated within. The floors and ceilirigs are 
composed of iron and stone arches, impart- 
ing strength and forming a perfect oven. 
Professor Tyndall’s theory of ventilation is 
here in successful practice. The cold air is 
admitted through properly constructed aper- 
tures near the ceilings, and the impure hot 
air, laden with carbonic gases, is expelled 
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through similar ones near the floors. The 
excellence of this method has been thorough- 
ly tested here by thermometers, litmus pa- 
per, and other scientific means, which dem- 
onstrate that the cool air is constantly enter- 
ing from above and the foul air as constantly 
going out below, The cold air is driven in 
from a large brick reservoir in Bagley Place 
by means of an immense fan, and distributed 
over sixteen coils of pipe containing super- 
heated steam which is generated by the boil- 
er of a seventy-five horse-power engine, 
which also drives the fan. The coils are 
twelve feet high and six feet wide, inclosed 
within the hollow basement walls. Cold air 
passing over these coils simply becomes heat- 
ed and is distributed throughout the various 
apartments by means of registers. The cold 
air forced into the mustaby is precisely of the 
same temperature with the external atmos- 
phere. 

Shower - baths are entirely dispensed with, 
and none of those shocks, which frequently 
produce disastrous results, are to be encoun- 
tered, but in their place are marble basins, 
hewn from the solid rock, and weighing 
three hundred pounds each, containing hot, 
warm, tepid, and cold water, which is suc- 
cessively sprinkled from needle -jets over the 
bather, so as to avoid any sudden shock to 
the system. Absolute purity is so nicely 
provided for that every room contains a well 
leading to the basement, down which all 
towels and foul linen are thrown, and thence 
taken to the laundry, where they are wash- 
ed, mangled, ironed, and restored to the 
owner, clean and fresh, in the course of 
three or four minutes. To effectually obvi- 
ate all chance of contagion, large tubs of 
pure porcelain have been imported from En- 
gland at great expense. In addition to the 
baths, laundry, and barber-shop, a first-class 
restaurant is attached to the establishment, 
and the bather can refresh his inner man 
with delicacies that would tempt Epicurus. 

Perhaps the only serious defect in our cli- 
mate is that it does not permit us to perspire 
sufficiently. Sensible and insensible perspi- 
ration is checked, and although our fresh 
summer winds are sanitary in many respects, 
they also close the skin-pores, and we con- 
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tract colds, catarrhs, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
and other maladies, for which the Hammam 
is the best known preventive, or therapeutical 
agent. With this great sanative lever at our 
disposal, the climate of San Francisco is 
probably the best known, and the present 
enterprise may be regarded as but the begin- 
ning of a system which will make California 
the great sanitarium of America. Every- 
thing that science could suggest, experience 
offer, observation gather, skill adorn, genius 
invent, and money execute, has been ex- 
hausted to perfect the Hammam; and it was 
with no ordinary gratification that Doctor 
Loryea received the commendations of the 
renowned Persian scholar, traveler, and no- 
ble Mirza, Mahomet Aly, the third in rank 
after the Shah. He said, after minutely 
scrutinizing the whole establishment: ‘‘ The 
frescoing, the perfect arrangements for the 
distribution of hot air, and the number of 
rich decorations in the apartments, exceed 
anything I have ever before seen, either in 
Cairo, Constantinople, or my own country. 
It is superior to those in Syria, which are 
the finest in the East.’”” He then presented 
Doctor Loryea with his badge of the first or- 
der—a crescent and star—and added: “I 
have written to advise the Shah to confer on 
Doctor Loryea, and Mr. Paul Frenzeny the 
artist, the Order of the Crescent.’’ The 
Mirza furthermore complimented our coun- 
try by saying: ‘‘ America is the wonder of 
the world. I imagine that the garden of 
Eden was placed in America, and that when 
Adam disobeyed the commands of Allah he 
was sent to Asia for his sins. If it be possi- 
ble,’’ exclaimed the Mirza, ‘‘for the Ethio- 
pian to change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots, it can only be done at the Hammam.” 
The “‘ Poet of the Sierra,” while undergoing 
the ablution of a Turkish bath, exclaimed 
with delight: ‘*By George! they have work- 
ed down to that red shirt I lost in ’49.” The 
exquisite sensations experienced by the bath- 
er while taking a hot-air bath, and the con- 
dition of improved health and invigorated 
frame in which it leaves him, are finely il- 
lustrated by the Arabic inscription over the 
door of the ca/idarium— ‘Pain enters not 
here.” 
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Tue NATIVE RACES OF THE PAcIFIC STATES 
or NortH AMERICA. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Vol. II]. MyTus AND LAN- 
GUAGES. 


This third volume of Mr. Bancroft’s great 
series, treating of the mythology and of the 
languages of the various tribes in Central 
America and in the western half of North 
America, fully sustains the interest called 
up by its predecessors in abundance of val- 
uable facts, and, in our opinion, surpasses 
them in attractiveness of subject and style, 
so far at least as that part of it devoted to 
**myths’’ is concerned. The section of the 
work devoted to ‘“‘languages” must have a 
high importance for philologists, giving, as 
it is asserted to do, all that is known of the 
languages of the territory embraced, synop- 
sized grammars, vocabularies, peculiar char- 
acteristics, etc., grouping them into families, 
and so on; but it is obviously impossible for 
anyone but a well-trained and very widely 
read philologist to criticise it with under- 
standing, or even to read it with much inter- 
est or profit. 

With the mythology it is very different. 
Not only are real aboriginal myths in them- 
selves interesting reading to most persons, 
but there are few men of any culture at all 
who will not find them also instructive and 
suggestive. Man, the meanest man, with a 
red or brown skin upon him, and in him 
wild weird theories of the past, the present, 
the hereafter, of the infinite, of the incom- 
prehensible, is not without fascination to any 
of us. For we feel that we are akin to the 
savage ; that we are sepulchres more cr less 
deeply whited ; that every note in the bar- 
barian’s soul has its lingering echo in our 
own. 

Selection, evolution, and culture have 
made our religion purer and more sublime 
than the religion of the Aztec or that of the 
Nootka -Columbian. We can afford some- 
times to smile at the absurdities or shudder 
at the cruelties of the creeds and rites of 


these primitive worshipers ; but when arro- 
gance or bigotry rise in our minds, we should 
remember that civilization is not stationary, 
and that the day may come when our chil- 
dren will look back at us as we at those who 
worship stocks and stones. 

A more attractive series of myths than 
those laid before us by Mr. Bancroft, and in 
a more attractive garb, it would be hard to 
produce ; and one’s satisfaction is the more 
complete as one observes the learned and la- 
borious precautions taken to point out what 
is spurious or doubtful. The Quichés, or 
original inhabitants of Guatemala, have left 
us a collection of their cosmic and religious 
myths, which, as translated in part from the 
original, from the French of Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, and from the Spanish of Dr. C. 
Scherzer, is not, for example, without an 
impressive sublimity : 

“Once more are the gods in council. In the dark- 
ness of the night of a desolated universe do they com- 
mune together: Of what shall we make man? And 
the Creator and Former made four perfect men, and 
wholly of yellow and white maize was their flesh 
composed. These were the names of the four men 
that were made: The name of the first was Balam- 
Quitzé; of the second, Balam - Agal ; of the third, 
Mahucutah ; and of the fourth, Iqui- Balam. They 
had neither father nor mother, neither were they 
made by the ordinary agents in the work of creation ; 
but their coming into existence was a miracle extra- 
ordinary, wrought by the special intervention of Him 
who is pre-eminently the Creator. Verily, at last 
were there found men worthy of their origin and 
their destiny ; verily, at last did the gods look on be- 
ings who could see with their eyes, and handle with 
their hands, and understand with their hearts. Grand 
of countenance and broad of limb, the four sires of 
our race stood up under the white rays of the morn- 
ing star —sole light as yet of the primeval world — 
stood up and looked. Their great, clear eyes swept 
rapidly over all; they saw the woods and the rocks, 
the lakes and the sea, the mountains and the valleys, 
and the heavens that were above all; and they com- 
prehended all and admired exceedingly. Then they 
returned thanks to those who had made the world 
and all that therein was: We offer up our thanks 
twice, yea, verily, thrice! We have received life; 
we speak, we walk, we taste; we hear and under- 
stand; we know both that which is near and that 
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which is far off ; we see all things, great and small, 
in all the heaven and earth. Thanks, then, Maker 
and Former, Father and Mother of our life! We 
have been created, we are.” 


But space is limited and time is short. It 
is impossible to give quotations at length, 
and impossible, save by the aid of quota- 
tions, to give any fair idea of a book which, 
according to the author’s plan, eschews the- 
ories and generalities and confines itself to 
the valuable work of recording facts. A ré- 
sumé of the principal ‘*gods of America’”’ 
will be found in the body of this number of 
the OVERLAND, and to this we refer our 
readers, or, best of all, to Mr. Bancroft’s 
work itself. The whole subject is in frag- 
ments. Mr. Bancroft has done noble service 
in collecting them, and it is only by examin- 
ing the fragments together that any tolerably 
clear idea of the great though mangled whole 
can be obtained. We close with another 
quotation, which not only illustrates the dif- 
ficulties of the labor whose results lie before 
us, but which muéatis mutandis applies to 
the scientific study of mythology throughout 
almost all its ramifications among savage and 
barbarous peoples indebted to unsympathetic, 
bigoted, or ignorant chroniclers for their his- 
toric existence : 


“The Mexican religion, as transmitted to us, is a 
confused and clashing chaos of fragments. If ever 
the great nation of Anahuac had its Hesiod or its 
Homer, no ray of his light has reached the stumbling 
feet of research in that direction ; no echo of his har- 
mony has been ever heard by any ear less dull than 
that of a Zumarraga. It is given to few men to rise 
above their age, and it is folly to expect grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles; yet it is hard to suppress 
wholly some feelings of regret in poring upon those 
ponderous tomes of sixteenth and seventeenth cent- 
ury history that touch upon Mexican religion. One 
pities far less the inevitable superstition and childish 
ignorance of the barbarian than the senility of his 
Christian historian and critic. There was some ele- 
ment of hope and evidence of attainment in what the 
half-civilized barbarian knew; but from what heights 
of Athenian, Roman, and Alexandrian philosophy 
and eloquence had civilization fallen irto the dull 
and arrogant nescience of the chronicles of the clergy 
of Spain.” 


Notes on Paris. By H. Taine. Trans- 
lated with Notes by John Austin Stevens. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

These Notes on Paris are put in the form 
of a “Life and Opinions of M. Frédéric- 
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Thomas Graindorge,”’ as collected and pub- 
lished by H. Taine. The mythical M. 
Graindorge serves as a spokesman for the 
very real, brilliant, and famous M. Taine. 
The opinions of the author of the //istoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise, as so expressed, 
about Parisian society, are somewhat cynical. 
We must, however, remember that he is 
speaking of the Paris that was before Sedan. 
‘Paris is France,’’ Victor Hugo says, and, 
if so, France was ripe indeed for Sedan, and 
it will be long before she ripens for an Aus- 
terlitz. M. Taine’s impressions of Paris are 
not pleasant impressions, and bear greater 
weight in that he himself does not strike one 
as being particularly prudish or supersen- 
sitive. The characteristic man of Paris no 
longer appears as half tiger, half ape: the 
first half of him is absent or well hidden. 
The characteristic woman of Paris is either a 
doll or something that almost extenuates the 
ferocity of Dumas’ ‘‘¢ue-da/’’ ** Men of the 
world who live for pleasure and reach it one 
time in ten; shop-keepers who run after it 
and never reach it at all; courtesans and a 
flash -mob who sell it or steal it. Such is 
Paris. One only end: pleasure and dis- 
play.’’? What a pity the cup of Circe shouid 
always hang so near the pig-sty. 

‘«The best of men in Paris lie ten times a 
day ; the best of women twenty times a day; 
the fashionable man a hundred times a day. 
No estimate has ever been made as to how 
many times a day a fashionable woman lies.” 
Mr. Thiéblin, the Padé? Afall Gazette war 
correspondent —a most liberal and unpreju- 
diced man—writes: ‘I made the sad ex- 
perience of never having been able to arrive 
at anything like the truth all the time I was 
with the Freach army.’’ The great nation 
of conversationists has not reached its giddy 
eminence in ‘‘the art of talking, which is a 
French art,’’ without certain small sacrifices, 
as we see. 

Well, but this is only fashionable society, 
perhaps, or the demi-monde that sets the 
fashion to the monde. Paris is the focus of 
literature and art. The artists and the men 
of letters are the salt of the city. But how 
if the salt has lost its savor? ‘The public 
is d/asé,’”’ writes our Graindorge ; ‘‘it listens 
only to those who shout the loudest. Every 
artist is like a charlatan whom the eagerness 
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of competition compels to strain his voice. 
Add to this the necessity of going into so- 
ciety, of gaining friends and protectors, of 
obtaining notoriety, of selling and pushing 
his work, of earning each day something 
more and more to satisfy the wants of chil- 
dren, wives, mistresses, and his own increas- 
ing needs.”’ It needs a strong article of salt 
to keep good under conditions like these. 
The German mié/ieu seems better, with all 
its privacions. 

Perhaps education will make the next gen- 
eration nobler. Ask Taine how the girls he 
sees are made into women—into mothers. 
** The education of the old school has disap- 
peared, that of the new has not yet begun. 
They float between the remains of the past 
and the first sketches of the future; half 
provoking and half timid, neither virgins 
nor wives ; half male, half female, with the 
recollections of school - girls, the weak fan- 
cies of actresses.’’ The old type of modest 
French young lady, half nun, half actress, is 
gone. The young French woman of this 
decade is ‘‘fast;’’ she ‘‘understands the 
offensive and defensive; holds her ground 
against real men; fences with her tongue, 
and blow for blow, steel crossed with steel, 
she ventures upon dangerous skirmishes, 
from which she comes out her vanity in tri- 
umph and her delicacy in rags.’? The good 
Americans who go to Paris when they die, 
will then, it seems, meet a type of young 
lady there not wholiy strange to them at 
home. 

And the firesides of Paris, furnished with 
human furniture of such material, what are 
they? ‘In dourgeois households, bicker- 
ing ; in society, adultery. In the dourgeois 
households which are fashionable, one or the 
other, and sometimes both.’’ 

All this is more or less exaggerated, as it 
is avowed to be by the very plan of the 
book, and as all cynicism and sarcasm must 
be to be effective. It is written by a French- 
man, who is a graduate of Oxford, and well 
acquainted with the literature, thought, and 
society of France, England, and Germany. 
If he does not know what the Paris of the 
second empire was, no one does. His book 
is delicious reading to any one with a spice 
of malice in him, and who is without that 
spice? The last chapter especially is, if we 
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are not mistaken, a perfect piece of merciless 
dissection of human character. It sets one’s 
teeth on edge, and makes one agree with 
Swift in his opinion of his species, but it does 
make good reading. Perhaps, indeed, the 
whole book is none the worse in that it is so 
“*wicked.”” 


PROGRESS- REPORT UPON GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND GEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS AND 
SuRVEYs WEST OF THE ONE-HUNDREDTH 
MEDRIDIAN IN 1872. By Lieut. George M. 
Wheeler. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 

This work, a quarto pamphlet of fifty-six 
pages, describes the progress made with the 
explorations and surveys mentioned on the 
title-page during the year 1872. It is accom- 
panied by an atlas, exhibiting the topogra- 
phy of the different sections of country passed 
over, and contains a skeleton map whereon 
the whole is presented at one view ; and also 
a number of plates illustrative of some of the 
most striking natural objects and scenes. 
Among the latter are several views taken 
along the Grand Caiion of the Colorado, one 
of the most fearful gorges to be found on the 
face of the earth. As these were executed by 
the photo-lithographic process, they must 
necessarily be true to nature, and may be de- 
pended upon as conveying to the mind a vivid 
and faithful impression of the original. 

This report consists of two general divis- 
ions, the first being devoted to an analysis of 
the results reached in the different depart- 
ments of the expedition, and the other to an 
exposition of matters relating to mining, agri- 
culture, routes of communication, Indians, 
etc. Under the first head the astronomical, to- 
pographical, meteorological, and geological 
labors of the expedition are treated ; the col- 
lections made in natural history, scenes pho- 
tographed, and other matters of minor import 
being here also considered. The observa- 
tions for the determination of latitude and 
longitude having been planned with refer- 
ence to great minuteness of detail and exact- 
ness, wil! necessarily require much additional 

time for their completion, and will therefore 
constitute matter for future reports. Five 
skilled operators were employed in the topo- 
graphic department, their labors having been 
extended over more than fifty thousand square 
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miles during the year, the area covered lying 
in western and south-western Utah, eastern 
Nevada, and north-western Arizona. Their 
observations will afford data for the construc- 
tion of full and accurate maps of this entire 
region. A large mass of material has been 
accumulated in the meteorological depart- 
ment, which will be published hereafter. The 
facts here collected will prove both interest- 
ing and of great utility in farming and other 
practical affairs, In the departments of ge- 
ology and natural history a large amount 
of information, with many specimens peculiar 
to each, has been gathered, all of which must 
prove, not only curious, but of great econom- 
ic value. 

During the season forty - eight mining dis- 
tricts were visited and examined, twenty-five 
of these being in Utah, twelve in Nevada, and 
eleven in Arizona. The information in rela- 
tion to these districts is in several cases quite 
full, and, so far as it goes, always accurate. 
The remarks made on ‘:e agricultural and 
grazing resources of this region, the necessity 
and facilities that exist for irrigation, routes 
of communication, etc., are all of a sound 
and practical kind, and can not fail to be of 
much service to parties intending to settle 
in, or travel through that country. Judg- 
ing by the plates contained in this pamphlet, 
the Grand Caiion of the Colorado presents 
many views far more gloomy and awe-inspir- 
ing, if not so grand, than any thing to be seen 
in the valley of the Yosemite. 


FUNGI; THEIR NATURE AND Uses. By M. 
C. Cooke, M.A., L.L.D. Edited by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S.  [In- 
ternational Scientific Series, vol. xv.] New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A work on “‘hysterophytal or epiphytal 
mycetals deriving nourishment by means of 
a mycelium from the matrix,’’ is not by any 
means to be regarded as a light literary side- 
dish. In fact, by the majority of that class 
which loves to taste here and there of the 
sweets of popular science, this platter of 
‘*fungi ’’ will doubtless be looked upon as a 
decidedly ‘‘indigestible solid.”? In other 
words, this volume will not be read by the 
general reader with the same avidity as its 
predecessors. Nevertheless, it will be wel- 
comed by many as an important contribution 
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to a curious and interesting branch of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Although all kinds of fungi are now duly 
and universally admitted as plants into the 
vegetable kingdom, there was at one time a 
doubt as to whether the order Afyxogas- 
tres was of an animal or vegetable nature. 
It is now known that there is no relationship 
whatever between this or any other order 
and the lower forms of animal life. Another 
question concerning fungi is the probability 
of minute fungi being developed without the 
intervention of germs from certain solutions. 
Mr. Cooke’s opinion on this subject is, that 
it must ever ‘*be matter of doubt that all 
germs were not excluded or destroyed, rath- 
er than one of belief that forms known to be 
developed day by day from germs should un- 
der other conditions originate spontaneously. 
Fungi are veritably and unmistakably plants, 
of a low organization, it is true, but still 
plants, developed from germs somewhat an- 
alogous, but not wholly homologous, to the 
seeds of higher orders.” The number of 
species of fungi is as great as their habits 
and places of growth are various. A large 
number thrive parasitically on many kinds 
of plants, distorting, and, in many cases, ul- 
timately destroying, their host; burrowing 
within the tissues, and causing rust and smut 
in corn and grasses, or are even more injuri- 
ous in such forms as the potato disease and 
its allies. Avstill larger number of fungi are 
developed from decayed or decaying vegeta- 
ble matter. Some species are always found 
upon animal matter—leather, horn, bone, 
etc.—while some affect such unpromising 
substances as minerals, being found not only 
on hard gravel-stones and fragments of rock, 
but also on metals, such as iron and lead, 
Of the fungi found on animal substances, 
none are more extraordinary than those spe 
cies which attack insects, such as the white 
mold which in autuinn proves so destructive 
to the common house-fly, or the mold named 
Jsaria in which moths, spiders, and butter- 
flies become enveloped. In the case of the 
Guépes végétantes, the wasp is said to fly 
about with the fungus partially developed. 
Many of the mélds are miniature represent- 
atives of higher plants, having roots, stems, 
and branches, and sporidia-bearing capsules 
which correspond to seeds. A tuft of mold 
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is in miniature a forest of trees, and, says 
Mr, Cooke, ‘‘although such a definition may 
be deemed more poetic than accurate, more 
figurative than literal, yet few could believe 
in the marvelous beauty of a tuft of mold if 
they never saw it as exhibited under the mi- 
croscope.’’ To the structure, classification, 
and uses of fungi, three separate chapters are 
devoted ; the last, describing edible fungi, 
being especially interesting. In the chapter 
on ‘* Notable Phenomena,’’ the curious sub- 
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ject of fungous luminosity is treated of. 
Among other instances, one is quoted from 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley’s Gardener’s Chron- 
icle, which is very remarkable, and will inter- 
est those of our readers who, as school-boys, 
were in the habit of secreting fragments of 
rotten wood penetrated by mycelium, in or- 
der to exhibit their luminous properties in 
the dark, and thus astonish their more igno- 
rant or incredulous fellows. The book is, on 
the whole, very instructive. 
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THE COMING CITY. 





Until the last few years Southern California has been almost a TERRA 
INCOGNITA, unvisited except by adventurous tourists, and unoccupied save 
by unambitious herdsmen. Many causes combined to retard the growth of 
this section of the Golden State. There were no navigable waters or rail- 
roads uniting the valleys with the sea; no means of cheap transportation or 
of rapid communication with sny commercial centre; markets were remote, 
and roads were bad. The entire country was covered with Spanish grants 
of tens of thousands, and sometimes hundreds of thousands, of acres. The 
titles to these grants were often involved in litigation, the mineral resources 
of the Southern Sierra were not only undeveloped but unexplored, and the 
settler who sought for a desirable location avoided a country where there 
was no society, where school-houses were few and far between, and where it 
was almost impossible to — land except in large bodies. 

And yet no fairer land was ever kissed by the sun than that which lies 
between the Sierra and the sea, all the way from Point Conception to the 
Mexican boundary. It is the natural home of the orange, the Jemon, the 
olive, the pomegranate, the walnut, and the almond; while the peach, the 
pear, the grape, the apple, the plum, and all the cereals flourish with a lux- 
uriance excelled nowhere else in the temperate zone. 

About five years ago the inhabitants of this section of the State began 
to awake to a sense of their advantages, and aided by ——— immigrants 
— adopted a new policy. A number of the ~- ranches were cut up, 
and settlers were invited to purchase small tracts. They projected railroads 
and commenced their construction, they encouraged public improvements 
and private enterprises, and they advertised abroad the advantages of their 
climate. The result of this new policy may be observed in the wonderful 
growth in wealth and population of the southern counties. From a sleepy 
Spanish pueblo of three or four thousand people, living in adobe huts, Los 
Angeles has become a live American city of 25,000 inhabitants, with elegant 

rivate and public edifices, with four daily papers, and with railroads reach- 
ng in every direction. Other towns have grown in proportion, irrigating 
canals have been constructed, cattle and sheep ranges turned into orange 
and olive orchards, and barren hill-sides into vineyards and gardens. There 
is not in the American Republic to-day anywhere so inviting a country as 
Southern California, and it has scarcely entered upon its career of progress 
and prosperity. 
he profit to be derived from the successful cultivation of the orange, 
the almond, the lemon, and the English walnut, is very large. Orchards of 
these trees in full bearing are yielding to their fortunate proprietors a net 
profit of $1,000 per.acre each year. Nor is there any danger of overproduc- 
tion. The market for these articles is co-extensive with the boundaries of 
the United States, and the area of country where they can be successfully 
grown is comparatively limited, and may be said to be confined to this 
coast. In Florida the orange is successfully grown WHEN THERE Is NO 
FROST, but the West Indies now supply the Atlantic cities with tropical 
fruits. California has thus far furnished consumers at good prices for all 
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the products of the Los Asam orchards, and if the growth in popeetien 

in Northern and Central California fails to keep pace with the increase of 
roduction of the articles in — they can be readily marketed in the 
ississippi valley and on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Thus far Southern California has lacked a commercial city. Los Angeles 
has, perhaps, more nearly than any other place, attempted to supply this 
want, but Los Angeles has never been quite able to offset the great disad- 
vantage of a harbor so defective as almost to be worthless. The United 
States Government has expended over half a million dollars on San Pedro 
Bay without .o— beneficial result, and freight and passengers are dis- 
charged into lighters, thence carried several miles up a narrow, shallow 
muddy creek, and finally disembarked in a swamp twenty-six miles by rail 
from Los Angeles. 

Twenty miles north of San Pedro, and directly west of Los Angeles, 
from which it is but fourteen miles distant, lies the beautiful bay of Santa 
Monica. The harbor isso much better than San Pedro, that, during a recent 
gale, while the steamer was unable to discharge into a lighter at the latter 

lace, but carried her cargo on to San Diego, a schooner unloaded at Santa 

onica lumber for the construction of the wharf at that point. This wharf 
is two thousand feet in length, and reaches a point where there is thirty 
feet of water at low tide. Peon the wharf to Los Angeles the road-bed of 
the proposed railroad is graded; the ties are contracted for, and enough iron 
has been purchased and shipped to construct the road a distance of forty 
miles, The pass — through Cajon Pass is also nearly done, and means 
have on secured to construct the road to Independence within a twelve- 
month. 

That Santa Monica is to be the future city of Southern California will 
be readily conceded after an examination of its many advantages. 

The beach of Santa Monica is smooth, hard, and as beautiful as is possi- 
ble to imagine. The slope or descent beneath the water is so Fg ame that 
probably at the distance of one hundred yards from the shore the depth will 
not average more than four or five feet. As the height of the waves is pro- 


rtioned to the depth of water, the swell that rolls in, even during a stiff 
reeze, is the most ye ny laziest, and gentlest on the Pacific Coast. 


The spectator will look in vain for some indication, along the coast, of the 
action of stormy seas. There are no signs to show that the surf has ever 
rolled in tumultuously. There are masses of vegetation clinging to the 
bluffs, almost at the surf line, that have been there for years; and the bluffs 
themselves, had the waters at their base ever been lashed into the “mildest 
fury,” would exhibit a scene of ruin, as they are nothing more than walls 
of alluvial soil, from base to top, resembling the banks of some great river 
like the Mississippi or Amazon. 

But it is as a commercial city that Santa Monica has its pres expec- 
tations. When the railroad to Independence shall have reached Cajon Pass 
—a result which will be achieved by January next—it will be within fifty 
miles of the surveyed route of the Texas Pacific Railroad, while that road 
will be over two hundred miles from San Diego. The construction of fifty 
miles of road would, therefore, send the Texas Pacific to Santa Mo- 
nica for a terminus—to Santa Monica, where swift and elegant steamers 
running in twenty-four hours to San Francisco, over stormless seas, will 
convey passengers more pleasantly and as expeditiously as by rail. Again 
the road to Independence will, at some day not very remote, be connec 
with the Utah, Southern, and Central roads, and so connect with the Union 
Pacific at Ogden, thus making Santa Monica the terminus of two overland 
roads, and giving to her merchants a monopoly of the rich trade of Pana- 
mint, Cerro Gordo, Coso, and the mining districts of Inyo, Kern, and San 
Bernardino counties. That there will be a ay of 25,000 people at Santa 
Monica within three years, and of 100,000 within ten years, is, when the 
wonderful mineral and agricultural capabilities of the oe country 
are considered, not an overestimate. This city of the future will present 
attractions as a place of residence not elsewhere to be offered. A gentle 
southern slope to the beach gives a natural drainage, and avoids the — 
charge for grading streets. Water in abundance can be brought throug 
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pipes from copious springs only two miles away ; and, should these prove 
insufficient, the neighboring San Vicente Mountains can be “tapped”? of 
the streams which run through their canyons. In the meantime an abun- 
dance of sweet, cool water can be obtained by means of ordinary wells at a 
depth of thirty feet. The soil of all the valley is productive, and the homes 
of Santa Monica will speedily be embowered in chewbhery and trees. 

The site of the proposed city is on the ranch of Santa Monica, contain- 
ing 36,000 acres. This raneh has, of late years, been used as a sheep pasture, 
but the soil is very rich, and any kind of crops can be grown without irriga- 
tion, as its proximity to the sea supplies all necessary moisture. 

It is the intention of the proprietors to divide the land about the city 
into twenty and forty-acre tracts, and dispose of them to actual settlers for 
orange orchards, 

It is apparent that this enterprise will confer inconceivable benefits on 
Los Angeles city and county. It is in the hands of men that have the 
means and the will to make it a complete and entire success. The one de- 
sideratum of the Southern Coast is a sea-port and commercial town, where 
the one or more southern transcoytinental roads that are to be built may 
reach tide-water by a direct route, and this is what a company of enterpris- 
ing men, Wielding an immense capital, and assisted in a remarkable degree 
by an extraordinary combination of natural advantages, have determined 
to supply. 


HF ELSIE — 
Apour ONgE-THIRD THE SITE OF SANTA Monica, 
INCLUDING BUSINESS LOTS, 


LESIDENCE LOTS, 2 VILLA FARMS, 


WILL BE OFFERED AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


ON THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1875. 





Terms of Sale will be made known through the public press. No lots disposed of at 
private sale until after the auction. 





For Maps, Pamphlets, and information, apply at Santa Monica, or at the San Francis- 
© oflice of the Santa Monica Lund Company, No. 330 PINE STREET, Roorn 8. 
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